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OFFICERS OF THE INTERSTATE COTTONSEED CRUSHERS, 1915-1916. 


_ President—George W. Covington, Hazlehurst, Mississippi. 
_ Vice-President—Fielding Wallace, Augusta, Georgia. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Major Robert Gibson, Dallas, Texas. 


Chairman Publicity Bureau—Col. Jo W. Allison, Dallas, Texas. 





F OFFICIAL BUSINESS AND ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM. 


FIRST DAY—Tuesday, June 6. 


) Gonvention called to order, 10 a. m. by F. 
WW. Brode, chairman of the Committee on 
r ments. 
tion by the Rev. Ben Cox, pastor Cen- 
tal Baptist Church. 
, ss of welcome, by Hon. T. C. Ashcroft, 
or of Memphis, 
Ss of welcome, by John B. Bdgar, 
dent Memphis Merchants’ Exchange. 
© Add ess of welcome, by Judge Charles N. 
j h, representing the Business Men's Club, 
D of Commerce. 
Ri ponse, by George W. Covington, vice- 
fent of the association. 


Opening of the Convention. 
the president, J. J. Culbertson, Paris, 


mtation of credentials. 
Bliment of new members. 
a call. 
wading the minutes of last meeting. 
pointment of special committees, 
dent’s address, J. J. Culbertson, 
= meport of the secretary and treasurer, Robert 
| Gibson. 
__ Add ss:—‘‘Cottonseed Meal the Standard 
pntrate,’’ Andrew M. soule, president Uni. 
y of Georgia. 
ournment, 2 p. m, 
fet luncheon, 2.15 p. m. 


¢ OND DAY—Wednesday, June 7. 


Wention called to order, 9.30 a. m. 
mesentation of memorial resolutions on 
D of G. ©. Gifford, Wharton, Tex.; 
arles A. Stern, Chicago, Ill.; D. H. Cas- 
® Austin, Tex. 
ess, Hon. K. D. McKellar, M. C. 
ess:—‘‘A Closer Relation Between Pro- 
and Manufacturer,’””’ H. E. Blakeslee, 
A., State of Mississippi. 
Gress:—‘‘Repart of Progress on Investiga- 
of Color of Cottonseed Oil,’”’ Irwin G. 
associate physicist, United States Bu- 
of Standards. 


vers! 


Reports of standing committees:— 

Executive Committee, J. J, Culbertson, chair- 
man, Paris, Tex. 

Committee on Rules, George W. Covington, 
chairman, Hazlehurst, Miss. 

Bureau of Publicity, Jo W. Allison, chair- 
man, Dallas, Tex. 

Legislative Committee, CC. W. 
chairman, Florence, Ala. 
Committees on Arbitration:— 
Dallas, Tex., P. G. Claibourne, chairman, 
Dallas, Tex. 

New Orleans, La., E. T. George, chairman, 
New Orleans, La, 

Atlanta, Ga., E. P. McBurney, chairman, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Memphis, Tenn., W. P. Battle, chairman, 


Ashcraft, 


‘Memphis, Tenn. 


Little Rock, Ark., C. P. Reid, chairman, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

New York, N. Y., J. G. Gash, chairman, 
New York, N. Y. 

Montgomery, Ala, S. J. Cassells, chairman, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Jackson, Miss., 8S. N. Malone, Natchez, Miss. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., J. M. Aydelotte, 
chairman, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Adjournment, 2 p. m. 

Buffet luncheon, 2.15 p. m. 


THIRD DAY—Thursday, June 8. 


Convention called to order, 9.30 a. m. 

Address:—‘‘Cottonseed Hulls and Meal; Their 
Manufacture and Uses,’ Harry Hodgson, 
Athens, Ga. 

Address:—‘‘Cottonseed Products in foreign 
Markets,’’ George W. Doonan, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

Reports of standing committees continued:— 

Committee on Appeals, E. T. George, chair- 
man, 

Committee on Grievances, George B. Alex- 
ander, chairman, 

Chemists Committee, 
chairman, . 

Reports of special committees:— 

Committee on Hull and Fiber Contents, W. 
A. Reynolds, chairman, 

Committee on Methods for Improving Cotton 
Crop, J, M. Macdonald, chairman. 

Conference Advisory Committee, W. A. Rey- 
nolds, chairman,* ~ . 


Thomas C. Law, 


Report of New Orleans Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau, A. M. Juge, official weigher and 
inspector. 

Reports of Governing Committees :— 

Alabama, T. J. Kidd, Birmingham. 

Arkansas, J. B. Hildebrand, Little Rock. 

Georgia, P. D. McCarley, Atlanta. 

Illinois, L. W. Zimmerman, Chicago. 

Kentucky, Frank J. Fulton, Louisville. 

Mississippi, J. H. Pettey, Indianola. 

Louisiana, W. E. Jercey, New Orleans, 

Missouri, H. Highfill, Caruthersville. 

New York, John Aspegren, New York. 

North Carolina, C. A. Johnson, Tarboro, 

Ohio, Franklin Ives, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma, R. K. Wooten, Chickasha. 

South Carolina, W. B. West, Columbia. 

Tennessee, J. H. DeBose, Memphis, 

Texas, R. F. Crow, Houston. 

Report of Advisory Board of Legislative 
Committee, Ernest Lamar, chairman, Selma, 
Ala, 

Unfinished business, 

Election of officers. 

Presentation of resolutions. 

Adjournment. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


FIRST DAY. 


12 Noon.—For ladies—Auto ride to Colonial 
Country Club and luncheon, returning in time 
to prepare for the boat ride. 

3 P. M.—Baseball game, Memphis vs. New 
Orleans; Russwood Park. 

6 P. M.-4Boat ride, steamer Majestic; sunset 
on the river; view of Memphis harbor; dancing; 
refreshments, 

8 P. M.—Boat lands again to take on those 
who failed to catch the 6 o’clock trip; supper; 
more dancing: fireworks on the river. 


SECOND DAY. 

12 Noon.—For ladies—Breakfast at Hotel 
Gayoso, as gucsts of the Memphis Hotel Com- 
pany. 

3 RP. M.—Ledies and gentlemen—Automobile 
ride (autos leave: Hotel Chisca at 3 p. m. 


sharp); Riverside Park (fifteen minutes for re- 
freshments); Parkway, Memphis Country Club 
(forty-five minutes for refreshments and rest); 
Overton Park and Zoo; ride to terminate at 
East End Park. 


7.30 P. M.—East End Park—Summer carniva!, 
cabaret, macaroni supper, dancing and other 
features of entertainment. 


THIRD DAY. 


1 P. M.—For ladies—Bridge luncheon at 
Memphis Country Club. (Leave Hotel Chisca 
at 12.30 p. m.) o 


2 P, M.—Gold tournament, Memphis Country 
Club, 

5 P. M.—Trip by special train to New South 
Memphis to visit the Memphis Terminal Cor- 
poration Warehouses, the largest cotton ware- 
houses in the world. Over old bridge tc see 
new bridge, now building. 


The committees for the convention were , 


made up as follows:— 


Arrangements:—F. W. Brode, chairman; Fred 
B. Jones, J, H. DuBose, H. J. Parrish, A. F. 
Lewis. 

Finance:—W. P. Battle, chairman; H. J. 
Parrish, Fred B, Jones, E. T, Lindsey, C. D. 
Jordan, 

Entertainment:—E. R. Barrow, chairman; J. 
L. Brode, J, H. Schuggs, J. F. Waggoner, E. 
E. Clarke, Lawson D. Falls, W. S. Roberts, W, 
Cc. Johnson, A. R, Woollen, J. A. Minga. 

Registration fMadges:—Albert G. Perkins, 
chairman; J, H. McNeill, J, B. Fishburne, 

Hotel Reservations:—J. H. Turberville, chair- 
man; R. Ruffin, R. G. Ashfora. 

Reception:—G. Worthen Agee, chairman; Miss 
Kathryn Ballou. M. M. Bosworth, W. C. 
Boothe, Alston Boyd, Howard Brooks, A. K. 
Burrow, C, Douthit, Hugh Haley, D. H. 
Hickey, W. F. Houck, R. B. -Helme, Hugh 
Humphreys, E. L. Johnson, W. B. Jobnson, 
Cc. CG. Johnson, W. H. Madden, Frank Mahan, 
J. M. Manire, W. G Manire, W. R. Menge- 
doht, S. M. Minor, C. L. Montgomery, John 
Myers, Justin R. Parrisher, George H. Phillips, 
William Reinhardt, C. H. Reynell, W. D. Robs 
erts, H, J. Schoettlekotts, James Sloan, A, CG 
Westervelt. 
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The oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is 
mailed on Saturday, dated Monday. 
The following publications are incorporated 
jn the Oll, Paint and Drug Reporter:— 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


DRUG, PAINT AND OIL TRADE. 
NBW YORK DRUG BULLETIN. 
NEW YORK DRUGGISTS’ PRICE CURRENT. 
SOAP MAKERS’ JOURNAL. 
OIL AND PAINT REVIEW. 
WEEKLY DRUG NEWS. 


published every Monday by the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, at 100 
William’ street, New York, 
William O. Allison, Presi- 
dent; D. G. Bogart, 
Secretary. 


—S— 

gubscription Terms—For the United 
States, $4.00; Canada, $5.00; other 
foreign countries, $6.00 per annum, 
payable in advance. All remit- 
tances should be made payable to 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


ST 


be furnished upon 


ie 
Advertising rates will 
application. 


—————————— TT 
—— 


QUESTIONABLE OR UNDESIRABLE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED. 


—————————— 
Entered at the Post Office at New York as 
second-class matter under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1870. 
CONVENTION EXTRA. 


This number of the Oil, Paint and 


Drug Reporter, an extra edition, is de- 
yoted to the presentation of a steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings of 
the twentieth annual convention of the 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Memphis, 
Tenn., June 6 to 8, 
headquarters at the Hotel Chisca. 
The 
of this convention to the cottonseed oil 


inclusive, with 


importance of the proceedings 
products industry demands that they 
be given to the trade in full as soon as 
possible after completion of the busi- 
ness of the convention. 

Owing to the distance of the conven- 
' tion city from New York and the con- 
; sequent delay in the receipt of the ste- 
nographer’e report, we were forced to 
cancel our original arrangements to 
print the report in yesteday’s issue of 
the Reporter, and hence we have is- 
sued this extra edition, which is sent 
to all our subscribers without addi- 
tional charge. 


————_—_- >> -—__—_. 


WHAT THE INTERSTATE COTTON 
SEED CRUSHERS DID AT 
THEIR CONVENTION. 





The twentieth annual convention of 
the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, which was held at Mem- 


phis, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 6, 7 and 8, was one 
of the largest and most harmonious 


gatherings in the history of the cot- 
tonseed products industry. Every year 
these conventions are more largely at- 
tended, and more generally partici- 
pated in, with the result that in point 
of view of creative effort, of work well 
accomplished for the benefit of the in- 
dustry, the organization has assumed 
increasing national importance. 

More than 1,000 persons attended the 
recent convention, and of this number 
Perhaps 250 were ladies, for whose en- 
tertainment special provisions had been 
made in one of the best-balanced and 
most elaborate entertainment programs 
yet prepared for the recreation of visit- 
ing cottonseed products men. 

Since the initial meeting of the In- 
terstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation at Nashville, Tenn., in July, 
1897, the annual sessions have assumed 
More aud more importance, with a pro- 
Sressively larger attendance and more 
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general participation, and the Memphis 
convention this year went even a step 
in advance in the standpoint of at- 
tendance, interest shown, and business 
transacted, The entertainment pro- 
vided was in a class by itself, and 
must be considered separately. 

As shown by the annual report of 
Secretary-Treasurer Gibson, while the 
balance in the bank at the close of the 
fiscal year was some $700 less than 
in 1915, the showing for the year is 
considered much more satisfactory, be- 
cause a great deal more work has been 
accomplished, with a consequent larger 
expenditure than last year. The is- 
suance of a monthly letter by the pres- 
ident, the payment of cash prizes for 
“Practical Suggestions for the Better- 
ment of the Seed End of Our Busi- 
ness,’’ the expenditures necessitated by 
the color investigation and oleomar; 
garine accounts—all these have _ in- 
creased the totals when compared with 
those of the previous year. 

The total membership reported—596— 
shows an increase of 11 members over 
the total reported for 1914-1915, but this 
does not include the 26 new members 


, who have joined the association since 


May 1, 1916, which would make a net 
gain of 37, and bring the membership 
roster up to 622. Ten additional ap- 
plications for membership were acted 
upon during the first day’s session, 
thus making the grand total 632. 


The list of 596 names reported by 
Secretary Gibson includes those of 308 
mills, packers and refiners and 288 
firms. 


President J. J. Culbertson, in his an- 
nual address, declared that records had 
been made during the year in the val- 
ues both of raw material and its prod- 
ucts. “One would hardly have pre- 
dicted a year ago,” he asserted, “$50 
for seed, or 75 cents for crude oil, or 
7% cents for linters, or $15 for hulls. 
The claim that cottonseed oil follows 
lard or other fats in price has been 
proven fallacious. When we consider 
the present price of glycerine of 60 
cents a pound, as against 19 cents a 
year ago, we should realize that a gal- 
lon of cotton oil now contains 45 cents 
worth of glycerine, so that 75 cents for 
the oil may not appear high. The im- 
portance of converting cotton oil into 
edible form is ‘such that the time is 
near, if not already here, when every 
pound will be used as a human food. 
If this be then why should not 
cotton oil rank first as an edible oil 
in the same class as olive oil? It has 
made good its place in the world of 
fats, and should become the peer of 
them all.” : 

In 1914-1915, 832,000 bales of linters 
were produced from a 16,000,000 com- 
mercial cottom crop. In 1915-1916 a 
greater quantity was produced from 
a 12,000,000 bale commercial crop. The 
quantity of fiber taken from the hulls 
probably amounts to more than 200,- 
000 bales. Thus more than a million 
bales of lint are produced which are 
taken from the seed after having been 
regularly ginned, thereby yielding to 
the South more than $30,000,000 from 
what may be termed a new product. 


so, 


President Culbertson protested 
against arbitrary standards as to what 
constitutes cottonseed méal and as 


to what is considered adulteration, and 
declared that-if necessary the question 
should be tested in the courts, Any 
cake or meal made from cottonseed 
should be and is cottonseed meal 
and should be saleable as such, he de- 
clared, on either its per cent. of am- 
monia or protein: State officials evi- 
dently expect that nothing but the 
kernel should be used in producing 
cottonseed meal or cake. If this be 
so it should be labeled “Cottonseed 
Kernel Cake” or “Meal,” so as to dis- 
tinguish it from cottonseed cake or 
meal. 

Misbranding should be penalized. 
The present system induces fraud that 


should be abolished. Let the penalty 
for misbranding stand, as it should, 
but give to the manufacturer the right 
to manufacture any quality of cake or 
meal that he may desire, so long as 
it is made from cottonseed and con- 
tains the guaranteed contents. The 
time has come when consumers. every- 
where analyze all the cake and meal 
they buy and know its value per unit 
of ammonia or protein and fat. 

The claim that the article is adul- 
terated by the incorporation of the ma- 
terial from which it is manufactured 
is not borne out, because adultera- 
tion,. as we understand it, means an 
admixture of some foreign and _ in- 
ferior ingredients to cheapen such 
mixtures. “The reason why we are 
treated as criminals,’ declared the 
president, “is because we have per- 
mitted other people to run our busi- 
ness and have not asserted our rights 
as we should.” 

In combatting the theory of a dras- 
tic reduction of cotton acreage, which 
he termed a “snare and delusion,” 
President Culbertson quoted the fol- 
lowing figures as sufficient ground for 
the belief that in the immediate future, 
without any decrease in coton acre- 
age, the production of both cotton and 
cottonseed oil will meet with good 
markets: 

Some 900 oil mills located throughout 
the South are engaged in the conversion 
of cottonseed into products. At $35 per 
ton, a crush of the usual percentage of 
seed out of 12,000,000 bales growth, say 
4,500,000 tons, means a disbursement of 
over $156,000,000 from the oil mills to the 
producer or seller. This is not taking 
into consideration the products of the 
mills that can be comsumed by the farm- 
ers themselves in the way of cottonseed 
oil, meal and hulls by exchange of seed 
in which no cash expenditure is involved, 
When we consider that an annual crush 
of 4,500,000 tons of seed means about 3,500,- 
000 barrels of oil (most of which is used 
for edible purposes) ome can conceive the 
important part such plays in the produc- 
tion of edible fats that the world at 
large needs and consumes. If we take 
the other products coming from a ton 
of seed at average prices prevailing the 
present season it would read something 


like the following on the 12,000,000-bale 
crop of this season:— 


180,000,000 gallons of oil at 50 cents 


per gallon........ jibes deonseasans 90,000,000 
2,250,000 tons of cake and meal at 

BS POP BOM. cc cccccccccvcecccvcene 54,000,000 
540,000,000 pounds of lint at 6 cents 

DOP POUMNGs. ec cccecccticesccceccsce 27,000,000 
1,125,000 tons of hulls at $8 per ton 9,000,000 

BOOM ccocccacdccgooqecveapececccs $180,000,000 


One of the most important acts of 
the convention was the adoption of the 
revised rules governing trading in cot- 
tonseed and cottonseed products, and 
it is believed that the rules just adopt- 
ed—with a number of new sections and 
with several changes tending to clar- 
ity—more nearly approach the model 
than any yet compiled. The rules, with 
all changes and amending clauses and 
sections, will be found complete in the 
stenographic report published here- 
with. 


The papers and addresses were of an 
unusually high order, and embraced 
such topics as “Cottonseed Meal, the 
Standard Concentrate,” by President 
Andrew M. Soule, of the University of 
Georgia; ‘“‘A Closer Relation Between 
Producer and Manufacturer’; “Cotton- 
seed Hulls and Meal, Their Manufac- 
ture and Uses,” by Harry Hodgson, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and a helpful and con- 
structive address on “Cottonseed 
Products in Foreign Markets,” by 
yeorge W. Doonan, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. En- 
thusiastic approbation was manifested 
of the address on “Preparedness,” by 
Congressman K. D. McKeller, of Mem- 
phis, Senator-elect. 


One interesting and unusual feature 
of the convention was the position tak- 
en by Commissioner of Agriculture J. 
A. Wade, of the State of Alabama, 
who declared himself to be the “great- 
est cotton crank in this entire coun- 
try,” who made a ringing appeal for 
cleanly food products as an essential 
to victorious battle against tuberculo- 
sis. His closing paragraph was greeted 
with long-continued applause: 

“I am going to fight for Federal leg- 
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islation on this interstate butter in- 
dustry until I get what I want. I ex- 
pect to fight for the increasiug use of 
the vegetable oils of the South just so 
long as I believe them to be healthy 
and nutritive. If we continue our work 
we will be worthy to be called patriots 
of the South.” 

The officers elected for the year 1915- 
1916 have already left their impress 
upon the cottonseed industry. Presi- 
dent George W. Covington, as vice- 
president of the association, proved his 
mettle, and his powers as an orator 
were strikingly displayed in his elo- 
quent reply to the addresses of wel- 
come on the first day.. The new vice- 
president, Fielding Wallace, is a 
young man in point of years, but has 
given promise of unusual ability, and 
the general indorsement of the “war 
horses” of the industry when his nom- 
ination came to be seconded was am- 
ply indicative of the place he has made 
for himself. The election of Col. Al- 
lison as chairman of the Bureau of 
Publicity, and the unanimous confirm- 
ation of Maj. Gibson as life-secre- 
tary-treasurer were merited rewards 
for work faithfully performed. 

The machinery of the convention 
was perfect. There were no delays, 
no inconveniences, and, as was the 
case twice, when announced speakers 
were unable to appear, most accept- 
able substitutes were provided, who 
more than filled the hiatus in the pro- 
gram—for there were no gaps. The 
Committee of Arrangements, of which 
F. W. Brode was chairman, is entitled 
to a vast deal of credit for the perfec- 
tion of detail, and Mr. Brode, and his 
associates, Messrs. Fred B. Jones, J. 
H. Dubose, H. J. Parrish and A. F. 
Lewis, are entitled to a double vote of 
thanks and appreciation. 

As for the entertainment! The only 
possible criticism would be that there 
was so much provided that it could not 
be properly appreciated at the time, 
though no doubt it will be remembered 
as one of the joy spots of a busy year. 
Automobile rides, luncheons, dancing, 
golf, steamboat excursions, fireworks, 
cabarets, macaroni supper, bridge 
luncheons, and tours of inspection of 
the largest cotton warehouses in the 
world—all these were provided for 
every moment not taken up by the 
business of the convention. 

The citizens of Memphis outdid 
themselves in extending warmhearted 
hospitality. Not only were the gates 
of the city opened wide, but the fol- 
lowing clubs and exchanges welcomed 
any wearer of the convention badge: 
The Tennessee Club, Chickasaw Club, 
Business Men's Club, Memphis Coun- 
try Club, including the golf links; Col- 
onial Country Club, including the golf 
links; Memphis Cotton Exchange, and 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange. 

But, as we have already stated, the 
keynote of the convention was har- 
mony: harmony of arrangement, no 
jarring of ill-adjusted machinery, a 
splendid spirit of united action on the 
part of officers, committees and dele- 
gates, and the warmest welcome ever 
extended the Interstate Association by 
a host city. Not the least indicative 
of the harmonious atitude of the con- 
vention and the association was the 
presentation to the retiring president, 
J. J. Culbertson, of a magnificent sil- 
ver service—emblematic of the service 
he had performed, not only for the 
association, but for individual mem- 
bers during his busy business lifetime 
—as was eloquently expressed in the 
presentation address. 

In presenting herewith a complete 
stenographic report of the proceedings, 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter is 
following a custom inaugurated at the 
organization meeting of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the 
proceedings being printed and mailed 
to our subscribers in an issue immedi- 
ately following the adjournment of the 
convention. 
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terstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ 


90th Annual Gathering at Memphis, 
Tenn., Marked by Harmony and 
Progressive Action — Rules 
Amended in Many Perfecting De- 


tails. 


REORGE W. COVINGTON 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 


First Day, Tuesday, June 6. 


The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 
sociation met in twentieth annual conven- 
tion in the convention hall of the Chisca 
Hotel in the city of Memphis, Tenn., and 
was called to order at 10.45 a. m., by F. 
W. Brodie, chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements. Mr, : Brodie 
first insisted that the past presidents of 
the association occupy seats on the stage. 
He then called upom the Rev. Dr. Ben 
Cox, pastor of the Central Baptist Church, 
of Memphis, who offered prayer. 

Chairman Brodie:—Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is my pleasure to present to you 
our worthy mayor. His words of wel- 
come will open the gates of our city ana 
pave the way to the hearts of our people. 


Mayor T. C. Ashcroft Welcomes the 
Convention, 


Mayor T. C. Ashcroft, of 
made the following address:— 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen:—The 
part assigned to me on your program this 
morning is ‘ndeed a pleasant one; it Is to wel- 
come visiting delegates of this convention to 
our great city, and I do extend to you a most 
erdial and most sincere welcome. We are 
glad to have you here with us, We want you 


Memphis, 


to meet our people. We want them to meet 
you. We want you to enjoy yourselves I 
think this convention will be productive of 


great good. I believe in conventions; I believe 
hat business men should get together frequent- 
ly, and it is most gratifying to me to be able 
to help in a small way the work of this con- 
yention. 

Now, Mr 


Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, a 


few words about Memphis. Memphis is the 
center of your great industry: she is well 
known all over this nation. We have the 
largest wholesale grocery market in the South 
and the third largest in the world. We have 
the largest hardwood lumber market of any 
city in the world. We have eleven great 
trunk lines which distribute our products 
throughout the year. Twenty-five years ago 


agreat meeting was held here when the largest 
geel bridge was opened that connects the 

West with Memphis. We bave found that this 
bridge is not large enough, and we are now 
completing another. 

I want you to visit the parks. They are our 
pride, I want you to give special attention to 
or water-—we have one hundred artesian wells 
here. Memphis is now yours. If any of my 
big police officers want to interfere with you 
tell them I said to let you alone, 

lam now going to turn you over to Chair- 
man Erodie and the members of his conimit- 


tee; they belong to the men who are making 
Memphis what she is. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Chairman Prodie:—We want all of you 
to know how truly glad Memphis is to 
have you with us, and I am now going 
to bring forward the president of the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange. 


Address by President J. B. Edgar. 


Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I am 
sire from the number of welcomes that your 
committee has provided that you realize we 
are proud to entertain you. It is my pleasant 
duty to welcome you on behalf of the Mem- 
phis Merchants’ Eixchange. It is very appro- 
priate that we should entertain your organiza- 
tion because we are practically the headquar- 


ters of your industry. We feel that we are 
stewards for the business. Our exchange is 
sometimes referred to as a grain exchange, 


but I want you to know that 40 per cent. of 
our membership is connected with the cotton- 
seed industry. I feel that we are all one 
family, I feel that this convention is one of 
the most important we have had in years. We 
are in the midst of war-time conditions—con- 
ditions which have affected your business, as 
evidenced by the high price of linters and the 
new uses found for delinted hulls. I shall 
watch the proceedings with interest and hope 
that this convention will be era-rr aking. (Ap- 
Plause.) 
Chairman Brodie:—When the Executive 
Committee were im session in the moun- 
tains, away from home, we were some- 
What at a loss as to where the meeting 
Would be held this year. We in Memphis, 
feeling we are the hub of the universe, 
of course, wanted the meeting held here. 
= we had the invitations extended by 
Mer mayor, and all the other officials of 
wee phis. The keys of Memphis are al- 
dae lost, the latchstring is on the out- 
ois Among the first to extend the in- 
the on was the Business Men’s Club of 

Chamber of Commerce; this organ- 
: tion always takes the initiative, and 

take much pleasure in introducing a 


sentleman who will extend a word of 
Welcome. 


Judge Chas. N. Burch Extends a 
Welcome. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Mem- 
ts of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
satttion :—You have already listened to two 
ee of welcome, so what I have to say 
} be said briefly. Knowing what the local 
> Mittee has done in the way of preparing 
> I am sure you will all know that you 
Cub elcome. I will say for the Business Men’s 
b . of the Chamber of Commerce, which I 
= ent that this is an organization having 
the a erpose concentrating and focalizing 
lev: ndustrial activities of the city. We be- 
i. that in union there is strength. Mem- 
city A - old city, its name coming from the 
on of Memphis in Egypt, meaning in that 
~ language ‘‘good and bold.’ Our pred- 
betel ~ ware the Chicasaw Indians, this very 
the tom ng named Chisca, after the chief of 
ete Memphis next fell into the hands 
. zench, was then under Spanish domina- 
gis hg again to France, and then to the 
tanate en to us, and now today it has been 
Unesed oo to the hands of the Interstate Cot- 

. “ Crushers’ - Association. We acknowl- 
ot your ownership and wish you all pleas- 

n your possession. (Applause.) 

may say, gentlemen, that Memphis is on 
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GEORGE W. COVINGTON, the New President. 


Former Vice-President of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion Elected to Highest Office at Memphis Convention, June 8. 


George W. Covington, of Hazlehurst, Mississippi, who has been honored 
by promotion to the presidency of the Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 
sociation, after serving successfully as vice-president, is well known to cot- 
tonseed men in all sections of the country. 

His training has been a diversified one, and one which fits him eminently 
for the diverse responsibilities and demands made upon him by the position 
for which he has ben chosen. After graduation from college in 1889, Mr. 
Covington began business life by keeping the books of a retail drug store at 
Starkville, Miss., from which place he went to the First National Bank of 
Starkville as teller. In 1891 he assisted in organizing the Bank of Hazle- 
hurst, Miss., and was elected its first cashier. This position he held until 
1897, when he organized and became general manager of the Hazlehurst Oil 
Milj and Fertilizing Company. Mr. Covington is still president and mana- 
ger of this concern, as well as being interested in, and a director of, seven 
other cotton oil mills located in Mississippi, and one at Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Covington was elected president of the Bank of Hazlehurst in 1904, 
and is still connected with that institution in the same capacity. He is 
also treasurer and director of the Hazlehurst Lumber Company, the Hazle- 
hurst Compress and Manufacturing Company, the Brown’s Wells Company 
—a large health resort near Hazlehurst,—the Royal Feed and Milling Com- 
pany of Jackson, Miss., the Coney Lumber Company, Baxterville, Miss., 
and is also an officer of several other concerns of lesser importance. 





that there are more cottonseed mills here than 
in any other part of the country. 


the ninetieth meridian of longitude, exactuy 
ninety degrees west of Greenwich; I know the 


ladies will take great satisfaction in knowl- We have other things. We have more land 
edge of that fact. Memphis is one of the new devoted to public parks and playgrounds than 
cities. It was granted a corporate charter in any city inthe country—10 per cent. of the 
1826, and at that time the land about us area of Memphis is devoted to this recognized 
wasi largely owned by a man who became municipal need—public parks. We also have 
President of the United States—Andrew Jackson. a zoological garden open to the public, grow- 


It grew fairly well until the Civil War and 
had taken an upward spring when the great 
yellow fever epidemics of 1878 and 1879 de- 
vastated its growing population, mm ws 
popular belief that yellow fever is a product 
of the tropics, but you will find, if you read, 
that New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more have all had yellow fever, and that it is 
caused solely by inoculation by the mosquito. 


ing better all the time, We have a magnifi- 
cent building donated by a noble woman of 
Memphis for the use of an art gallery. 
Now, gentlemen, the committee expects to 
take you about the city—you will see for your- 
selves that none of us have exaggerated. We 
have everything of which I may have boasted. 
We have accomplished much, but only because 
we had men to do the work. In the old days 


The men left from that epidemic were men a genera! of Syracuse was ill; an aide came 
indeed. They felt that Memphis must never and told him that the walls were breaking and 
again be scourged: they procured the best that the enemy would soon be in. Said the 
hydraulic engineers that could be found, and general: ‘‘Men make cities and not walls and 


have meade what is known to be the best 
water supply in the United States. You need 
not fear to drink this water as it comes out of 
the tap—it has never seen the light of day 
until it flows out of the pipe. 

We have the best sewerage system in the 
United States. We are frequently visited by 
experts from other cities who come seeking 
knowledge of cur system. We have made 
conditions such that we can never again have 
an epidemic, 

Our club has gathered some facts about 
Memphis that you will be more interested in 
than in the past. Memphis Is the largest cot- 
ton market in the world—more cotton is bought 


ships.’’ I hope you all feel that you are wel- 
come in our midst. (Applause.) 

Chairman Brodie:—I hope you all know 
that by now you are welcome to Mem- 
phis. I am going to present a gentle- 
man, who will tell you in beautiful words, 
how the association feels. I present G. 
W. Covington, who will respond to all 
that has been said:— 


Response by G. W. Covington. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—After listening to the 
splendid addresses delivered with such ex- 
quisite taste by the distinguished gentlemen 


and sold here than in any other city in the representing the civic and commercial inter- 
world. There are other cities through which ests of this city, and being so thrilled by their 
more cotton may pass en route, but none can e¢loquence and the cordiality of their greeting, 


equal our market, I feel myself very much in the attitude of 
Memphis is the largest hardwood lumber’ §S. S. Prentiss, when on an occasion in the 
market in the world. You also know its im- city of New Orleans he was called upon to 


portance in your own trade. I am advised . make a speech, and after listening to the mag- 


Association 


One of the Best Considered Enter- 
tainment Programs in History of 
Organization—Memphis Opened 
Hospitable Doors and Threw 
Away the Key. 


SILVER SERVICE FOR 
RETIRING PRESIDENT 


netic eloquence of the immortal Henry Clay, 
he arose and said:—‘“‘When the eagle soars 
aloft the bats and owls are constrained to 
seek their holes.’’ jut, however feeble the 
€ffort may be, I am proud of the privilege of 
speaking on behalf of the members of the In- 


terstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association who 
have assembled here today in annual conven- 
tion, and rendering heartfelt thanks for the 
gracious welcome so eloquently tendered. 

Your distinguished chairman has beautifully 
outlined the manifold pleasures in store for us, 
and they appear so dazzling in their concep- 
tion and seem so enchanting in their nature, 
I am tempted to ask him to tell them over 
again, as was requested of the old negro 
preacher who was delivering what he consid- 
ered his best sermon. For some unaccountable 
reason it failed to arouse sufficient interest, 
and he decided to try another theme. ‘‘Breth- 
ren,’’ he shouted, “in dat glory land dar ain’t 
gwine to be no mo’ aceuffling for de good 
things to eat; everything gwine ter be fotch 
to you—sassage, chitlins, spare-ribs, *possum— 
think uv dat.’’ Old Uncle Bill Franklin, who 
had been sound asleep, woke up at this point 





and yelled out fervently, Parson, say dem 
greasy wuhds ag’in.’’ 
If I were called upon to name three words 


that touch the human heart and arouse human 
emotion more than any others, I would say, 
‘‘Farewell,’’ the saddest of all words; ‘‘Wel- 
come,’’ the warmest and most generous; and 
**Mother,’’ the sweetest word that ever lin- 
gered on human lips, or was ever lisped by 
human tongue. They address themselves to the 
soul and all that is emotional within us. Wel. 
come is full of meaning and deepest pathos. 
It disarms all the fear of the doubtful and 
timid; it sounds all of the depths of affection, 
overfiows all the wells of human kindness, and 
tempers the fiercest natures to the gentlenesea 
of the lamb. 

You have marked the gleam of gladness in 
the eye, the halo of joy in the smile of one 
who is bidden by a friend to his home or ban- 
quet board, and have felt the thrill of pride 
and pleasure at the touch of welcome and 
recognition from the hand of the host. When 
a proud and gallant youth quits his native 
heath and the home of his boyhood and hies 
himself to the ‘red, reeking fields of war and 
Struggles many weary years with hardships, 
danger and thrilling adventure, and then turns 
his face to his long-absent home, there is no 
scene beneath the canopy of the stars more 
touching, pathetic and tender than when he 
stands at the gate and mother or wife throws 
her arms around his neck, and in the very 
anguish of gladness bids him a thousand wel- 
comes home. 

It is such feelings of emotion, Mr. Chairman, 
that swells the bosom of the members of this 
association as they assemble here today in 
this, the chief city of the grand old State that 
gave the organization birth some twenty years 
ago. We are glad to come back home, and 
we rejoice to meet again in dear old Memphis, 
where John (Allen once said he regretted to 
see so many Mississippiang, because he felt 
satisfied If they had stayed*at home and stood 
trial, most of them would have been acquitted. 
We are giad of this opportunity to again min- 
gle with and gather inspiration from the proud 
citizenship of this great, busy city, the open 
gateway to opportunity, the natural fountain 
of manufacture, industry and commerce; the 
greatest inland cotton market in the world, 
the recognized oil mill center of the South, and 
as such she feels the very heartbeats of the 
great industry which we represent. 

An industry which was practically unknown 
less than a generation ago, but which today 
represents an invested capital of a hundred 
and fifty million dollars and an annual volume 
of business of over one and a half billion dol- 
lars; and on account of the conversion of 4a 
former waste material into products that feed 
and clothe the world, is counted one of the 
greatest benefactions to mankind. 

The oil mills have taken the little seed, that 
wonderful child of the cotton plant, which was 
formerly cast by the wayside in ignominy and 
shame, and have combed from its surface the 
down that lulls to blissful sleep the monarche 
of mighty kingdoms, and the fiber for the 
ammunition that is today wrecking their dy- 
nasties. They have caused to spring from its 
magic walls the wholesome oil that feeds the 
multitude and makes a better fat than ever 
“graced a greasy grunter."" They have taken 
the residue of the kernel and ground it into 
the golden grist that succorg both man and 
beast, besides furnishing to the soil the stim- 
ulant that reproduces its kind in greater abun- 
dance. They have taken the crumbled walls 
of the diminutive palace which was wrecked 
for the valuable stores it contained, and singly 
and in combination with the crumbs from the 
royal table produced a food that has earned 
the everlasting praise of all bovine kind. 

In mentioning these achievements, I would 
not fail to give due credit to the chemists who 
eonstitute a very important part of our or- 
ganization, and without whose valuable aid 
the wonderful development of the industry 
could not have been accomplished. In fact, 
these chemists have already developed from 
our oil and cake marvelous food products that 
are today helping to reduce the high cost of 
living. The prophet says:— 

“They are going to make milk from the 
cottonseed and eggs by a chemical trick; and 
cobless corn made of nitrogen they'll serve 
with a chickenless chick. Mock-turtle soup 
very soon, they say, will be of a species very 
quaint, distilled from the hood of a one-horse 
shay and a quart of cotton oil paint. While 
your coffee het that you love so well, dark 
brown and flavor that lulls, may soon be had, 
so the prophet tells, from boiling’ the lintless 
hulls "’ 

The boundless riches of the South are almost 
inexhaustible, and now that its principal staple 
has been found to contain so many products 
useful to mankind, the Southern farmer holds 
the key that shall unlock her vast resources. 
We hear a great deal about the oppression of 
the farmer, but when we oconsider that his 
wealth is much more than the total capital of 
all the manufacturing interests of the coyn- 
try, and a great deal more than tie entire 
banking capital of the United States, we dis- 
cover that the farmer holds the balance of 
power, and wears a royal crown of dignity, 
and it is a source of gratification to this or- 
ganization that we day by day are pouring 
golden eagles into his waiting cornucopia. 

Mr Chairman, my duty would be unfilled 
and my task robbed of its chief pleasure did 
I not mention the gracious presence of the 
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peautiful ladies who adorn this occasion. 

1 veritably believe that ever since God made 
6 and gave her to Father Adam to guide 
direct him, that woman has been the 
jding star to lead man in the paths of truth 
and righteousness, We need your presence, 
dear ladies, because we respect you, and you 
stimulate us to higher ideals of life and living. 

“The golden glow of a woman's smile 
Makes life’s struggles seem worth while.’’ 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I trust prosperity, 
contentment and happiness may be showered 
upon us all, and that we of this association 
may live to remember for many years to come 
the mag! ificent hospitality and chivalry of the 
with the beauty and charm of the women 

of Memphis, who have done so much to provide 
the many pleasures and gaities that are in 
ore for us; and sir, if you desire further 
evidence of our appreciation, I would take 
each heart that throbs with pride and pleasure 
in the manly bosom of each member of this 
association and lay them as a homage at your 


feet. ae 


Chairman Brodie:--Gentlemen—My' brief 
reign of authority is now over, and I will 


turn the gavel of authority over to your 
president 1 will also turn over the em- 
plem cf love with which I have been 
padged (takes rosa from coat and pins 
it on president), 1 take pleasure in pre- 
senting your president. (Long applause.) 


President J. J. Culbertson:—Gentlemen 


of the association—I am proud and de- 
lighted to be presiding over this magniri- 
cent meeting. We represent one of the 

important industries of tne coun- 


st 
wy, the influence of which is felt through- 


out the world. You know to what extent 
and in what degree the products you 
make go into the things that make life 
worth living, and you also know that our 
products are also going into the manu- 
facture of war material; the development 
ef our industry has had much to do with 
the development of our South and the 
general conditions of life. 
so much has been said and so beati- 
tifully said by our vice-president that 
I will now simply say that we will pro- 
ceed to business, and the most important 
thing at present is the appointment of 
two sergeants-at-arms, who will try and 
keep order. If Mr. Singleton and Mr. Ma- 
lone will handle the door, I believe we 
will be able to hear. (Laughter.) 

The program says the first matter is 
“Presentation of Credentials.” ‘This is 
peing attended to in the ante-room, each 


gentleman registering before he is given 
a badge. We have some applications four 
membership as follows:— 

Corinth Oi] and Refining Company, Corinth, 
Miss. 

The McAlester Fuel Company, McAlester, 
Okla. ss 
Western Feeders Supply Company, Fort 
Worth, Tex 

Pontatoe Cotton Oil Company, Pontatoe, 


Miss. 
Dillingham & Dial, Houston, Tex. 


W. F. Bridewell, Little Rock, Ark. 

Brust Manufacturing Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Victor Cotton Oil Company, Gaffney, 5S. C 
Edward S. Elliott, Memphis, Tenn. 


S. J. Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. West:—I move that the applicants 
be elected to membership. 

Mr. Perry:—I second the motion. 

The motion was put and the applicants 
declared elected members. 

The formal roll call and the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting were dis 
pensed with. 

President Culbertson:—I will now 
special committees as follows:— 


name 


Special Committees Named. 


To Consider Changes in Constitution and 
By-laws, if Any:—E. P. McNyrney, E. T. 
George, R. L, Heflin. 

On Complimentary Resolutions:—Mr. 
Reynolds, of North Carolina; Mr. Perry, 
of Mississippi; Mr. Montgomery, of Okla 
hora. 

Vice-President Covington took the chair 
and President Culbertson read his address 
as follows:— 


President’s Annual Address. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 
OIL. 


Gentlemen :— 

Happenings and events the past year have 
made and are making history. Records have 
been made in values of both our raw material 
and its products, One would hardly have pre- 
dicted a year ago $50 for seed, or 75 cents for 
efude cil, or 7% cents for linters, or $15 for 
hulls, but they are here—records, all of them 
The claim that cottonseed oil follows lard or 
other fats in price has been proven fallacious 
this season just past. It has been the leader— 
and the protest that compound manufacturers 
could not pay the price was without weight. 
Compound Jed pure lard for atime, It was not 
sentiment; it was real—it was demand. He- 
sides, the reduced crush in Europe of oil seeds 
and nuts had its influence. ‘This, with the 
urgent demand for fats and oils of every nature 
for glycerine purposes, placed cotton oil to the 
fore. When we consider the present price for 
glycerine of 6 cents per pound as against 19 
cents a year ago we should realize that a gal- 
lon of cotton oil now contains 45 cents worth 
of glycerine, so that 75 cents for the oil itself 
may not appear high. The importance also of 
converting cotton oil into edible form is such 
that the time is near—if not already here— 
when every pound will be used as @ human 
food. If this be so—then why should not cot- 
ton oj] rank first as an edible oil in ‘the same 
class as olive oil? It has made good its place 
in the world of fats and should become the 
beer of them all. 


LINTERS. 


The extraordinary demand for linters as an 
indispensable ingredient for the manufacture 
of high explosives places values at a high 
level, and what was @ drug on the market the 
Previous season at a half to 1 cent is readily 
saleable now at 7 cents, and even higher, 
which price is higher than cotton sold for 
immediately after the outbreak of the present 
war. Most mills reorganized their lint rooms— 
adding linters, cylinders, saws, sharpeners, 
filing heads and what not galore, Anything 
and everything to increase their lint yields, 
Which were raised from 80 and 100 pounds to 
15) and 170 pounds per ton. It is easily ob- 
Servable that lint—the once ‘dog tail’’ ef the 
business—converted itself into a product that 
W&s recognizable as one of the most important, 
and the yield a most important factor in the 
Values of products per ton of seed. Many 
mills were losing their profit in an insufficient 
*quipment or improper handling of their linter 
room, and on the lint yield greatly depended 
the profits—if any. When we consider that a 

Pound yield meant over $10 per ton of seed 
We can readily realize the importance of that 
product. What is in store for us the season 
to come no one can say, ‘The termination of 
the war will play a drastic part in prices and 
the value may be cut to 2 cents instead of 7. 
Everybody, however, seems to be preparing to 
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make the greatest cut (which in this case is 
not downward, but upward) in the history of 
the business. 

There was produced in 1914-15 832,000 bales 
from a 16,000,000 commercial cotton crop. In 
1915-16 there was a greater quantity produced 
from a 12,000,000 bale commercial crop. The 
quantity of fiber taken from the hulls is not 
given, but probably amounts to over 200,000 
bales. Thus it is shown that over one million 
bales of lint are produced which are taken 
from the seed after having been regularly 
ginned, thereby yielding to the South over 
$30,000,000 from what may be termed a new 


product. 
HULLS. 


Never has there been a greater demand for 
hulls. Prices have risen to $15 per ton f. o. 
b. mill, as against half that a year ago. The 
new use of the fiber taken therefrom is the 
reason for the extraordinary market. All of 
the 9H] fiber machnes that have been in disuse 
and rusting for the past twenty years have 
been resurrected. Some of. them are now 
playing their part in producing the material 
So much needed at this time. New devices in 
every conceivable shape are coming out to 
strip the seed itself and the hulls of their 
lint—and what was once white is now black. 
So what, with all the appliances that the seed 
may be put through another season, either as 
seed itself or as hulls, next season will prob- 
ably mark the maximum of lint and fiber pro- 
duction if the war does not soon terminate, 


CAKE AND MEAL. 


Cake and meal have remained more normal 
than any of the other products. The difficul- 
ties encountered in the ever-present desire for 
lint production has made it difficult to produce 
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turer the right to manufacture any quality ot 
cake or meal that he may desire, s0 long as 
such is made from the cottonseed and contains 
the guaranteed contents. Deception should not 
tbe tolerated either in the manufacturer or the 
dealer. The time has come that consumers 
everywhere analyze all the cake and meal 
they buy and know its value per unit of am- 
monia or protein and fat. The claim that 
those States that produce a high-grade meal 
and cake would suffer by the general manu- 
facture of meal or cake of lower standards 
than those at present can hardly be sus- 
tained, as the consuming trade recognizes 
quality in this article as with other feeds. 

It is but natural that buyers desire to se- 
cure our product in as concentrated a form as 
possible and at as low a price per ton as pos- 
sible, Especially is this true when it is used 
by manufacturers of mixed feeds. Compara- 
tive tables indicate that it is the cheapest con- 
centrated feed on the market. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that it is to the buyers’ interest to 
keep it ag rich in protein and ammonia as 
possible, because the cost per unit at the price 
they are paying per ton is the lowest of any- 
thing they can buy. The claim that the arti- 
cle is adulterated by the incorporation of the 
material from which it is manufactured is not 
borne out, because adulteration—as we under- 
stand it—means an admixture of some foreign 
and inferior ingredients to cheapen such mix- 
tures, The reason why we are treated as crim- 
inals in respect to this matter is because we 
have permitted other people to run our busi- 
ness and have not asserted our rights as we 
should. 


Adulteration of Cottonseed. 


While some iniprovement has taken place in 
the quality of seed in respect to adulteration, 


J. J, CULBERTSON, the Retiring President. 


cake or meal equal to the present standards. 
The protein has run so low on account of the 
well nigh impossibility of obtaining satisfac- 
tory separation under existing circumstances 
that deliveries on contracts have been almost 
impossible. Consequently, while claims for 
quality have been great, the net value has 
remained about the same because of the larger 
yield, 

*"The attitude of most of the State officials 
in adopting arbitrary standards as to what 
constitutes cottonseed meal, and as tuo what is 
considered adulteration, should, in our opinion, 
be protested against, and if necessary the 
merits of the question tried out in the courts. 
In the change that has come to the industry 
by virtue of an extraordinary demand for a 
product which it can under certain circum- 
stances supply, why should the rights of a 
manufacturer to medify in degree a product be 
taken from him? Jn no other business is this 
attempted, and our industry has, to our minds, 
slept on its rights in permitting State officials 
to take the license and the right to legislate 
as to what in their opinion constitutes cotton- 
seed meal or cake. Any cake or meal made 
from cottonseed shoud be, and is, cottonseed 
meal, and should be legally salable as such 
on either its per cent, of ammonia or protein. 
If it is made from the cottonseed and is not 
considered to be cottonseed meal—what is it? 
The officials evidently expect that mothing but 
the kernel should be used in producing cotton- 
seed meal or cake, If this be so, it should be 
labeled ‘‘Cottonseed Kernel Cake’’ or ‘‘Meal,”’ 
so as to distinguish it from cottonseed meal or 
cake. The Federal Government permits the 
manufacture and sale of any food or feed that 
is not deleterious to the human family or to 
cattle, hogs or sheep; provided it is sold for 
what it is—and is so labeled. Why should we 
be called upon to label cottonseed meal ‘‘cot- 
tenseed mixed feed’’ when such is a mis- 
nomer? The label should be a guarantee of the 
centents. Misbranding should be penalized. 
The present system induces fraud that should 
be. abojished, Let the penalty for misbranding 
stand, as it should, but give to the manufac- 


the mixing of trash and dirt with the seed is 
systematically going on. Ginners continue to 
use appliances to their gins that deliberately 
add to the cottonseed dirt and trash taken 
from the seed cotton in the process of clean- 
ing. Steps should be taken to stop this delib- 
erate fraud by securing either State or Federal 
legislation to prevent the manufacturing of 
such appliances and to prevent their use. 


Classification or Grading of Cotton- 
seed. 


The unsettled condition of things relating to 
our business prevented the taking up of the 
important matter of endeavoring to secure 
some classification grade to cottonseed. I would 
recommend that a committee be appointed of 
two members from each State to take up the 
important work and to formulate such recom- 
mendation as would not only establish grades 
and classifications, but as would also improve 
the methods of handling so as to free it from 
some of its present great dirt losses, which 
run, as it is well known, from 5 to 20 per cent, 


Execative Committee. 


Matters in connection with affairs of our as- 
sociation Lave conducted themselves so smooth- 
ly as to have required but one meeting of this 
committee, which took place in Chattanooga 
and Memphis on April 7 and 8, the chief ob- 
ject being to determine the time and place for 
this present convention. We have been able, 
through correspondence and otherwise, to keep 
the affairs of our association in good shape. 
I take this means of thanking each member 
of this committee for the thoughtful and pa- 
tient consideration they have given to many 
matters that have been brought to their atten- 
tion. Our Mr. Durham has had practical 
cha: of affairs pertaining to the official 
weighing and inspection bureau at New Or- 
leans, which has been rendered more efficient 
and useful under hig guidance and under the 
supervision of the official weigher and inspec- 
tor, Mr. A. M. Juge, who will give us an ad- 


dress that should prove interesting to those 
that export through New Orleans. We have 
reappointed official weighers and inspectors in 
Savannah and have appointed new inspectors 
und weighers in Wilmington and Norfolk, also 
Charleston, 

Legislation. 


A campaign on oleomargarine iegislation was 
entered into by our Legislative Committee un- 
der the able leaderShip of Chairman Ashcraft. 
Manv conferences were held, contributions were 
secured to its fund, and the fight to free this 
article from the obnoxious tax was carried 
into the ranks of the dairy organization, where 
such a contdition of things was disclosed in 
respect to the unsanitary methods in cream- 
eries and in the manufacture of butter as to 
lead to the introduction of a resolution by 
Congressman Linthisum of Maryland for in- 
vestigation and report to Congress as to the 
conditions prevailing in dairies and dairy prod- 
ucts which seriously menace the health and 
property of the people of the United States and 
whether Federal inspection and supervision is 
necessary for the health of the citizens of this 
country. 

It is asserted that fifteen thousand human 
beings die every year from the tubercular 
germs from infected cows, and Federal aid 
is necessary to prevent the spread of this terri- 
ble disease. 

Our chairman, Mr. Ashcraft, will in his in- 
teresting report on this work go into more 
details as to what is Leing done and what is 
hoped to be accomplished in this work, 

One of the important bills introduced at the 
present session of Congress by Congressman 
Lever of South Carolina relates to the com- 
pilation of statistics on cottonseed products. 
The author of the bill at the last session se- 
cured to some degree this information respect- 
ing linters. The passage of the present bill 
will make the data on the products of cotton- 
seed complete. 


Chemists Committee. 


Our association authorized the expenditure of 
$700 to start a fund, which was augmented by 
contributions from the various State associa- 
tions for the purpose of continuing the work 
of the investigation of cottonseed color at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington. We have 


taken occasion in our monthly letters to in- 
dicate to some. extent the progress of this 
work, which is of considerable importance. 


Progress has been made, as is shown by the 
report of the Chemists Committee—the chair- 
man of which (Mr. Law) together with Mr. 
Smalley, have given much time and attention 
to the above work and have been instrumental 
in furthering it. We feel, however, that an 
important industry such as ours should not 
be subject to the necessity of supplying funds 
for the carrying on of investigation work by a 
bureau of our Federal government caused by a 
depletion of their funds. It would appear to 
me that such a condition of affairs reflects 
somewhat on our Southern Congressmen and 
their ability to provide necessary means 
through Congress to give one of the greatest 
Southern industries the same means for scien- 
tific investigation as relates to its products as 
is accorded industries elsewhere. Efforts 
should be undertaken to secure reimburse- 
ment to our association and to State associa- 
tions that have so patriotically. contri»uted to 
this work the sums appropriated, and also 
sufficient amounts to enable the bureau at 
Washington to continue the work of investiga- 
tion to a proper, complete and satisfactory fin- 
ish. 


Geverning Committee. 


The report of the chairmen of the committees 
of the various States indicates the work accom- 
plished—and we believe that a real and live 
interest has been taken and that such is re- 
flected by the results. The chief duty of these 
committees is to secure new memberships. The 
field of work is therefore large. 


Bureau of Publication. 


In the annual address of ex-President Ives 
it was recommended that a fund of at least 
$25,000 be raised to extend and enlarge the 
usefulness of the bureau. The report of the 
committee—t. whom the matter was referred— 
approved the recommendation, but the method 
of securing the fund was not determined. In 
the discuss:on following the report it was de- 
cided to leave it to the new administration. 
He attempted to do something and solicited 
the aid of the members, but no interest ot con- 
sequence was elicited—so the matter was 
dropped. The report of the chairman will in- 
dicate what has been accomplished during the 
past year. 


Arbitration Committees. 


The Arbitration Committees have done their 
work in a satisfactory and efficient manner, as 
will be shown in their reports. A few appeals 
have been made from their findings, but they 
have been exceptional, 


Appeals Committee. 


The report of the chairman of this committee 
indicates the cases that have been passed on. 


Committee on Rules and Committee 
on Uniformity of Rules. 


Vice-President Covington, chairman of both 
committees, has had charge of the important 
duties of the committees themselves, His re- 
ports to our members as to the results ac- 
complished indicate the scope of work involved. 
He and his committees have worked faithfully 
and well, and the outcome of such is of es- 
pecial interest to our entire industry. 


Committee on Grievances. 


I have not heard even the name of this com- 
mittee mentioned this past season. It was 
necessary for me to refer to that part of the 
by-laws relating to ‘‘Duties of Committee’ to 
know just what their duties are. As far as I 
know not a single case of grievance of any 
member has* come before it, which speaks 
well for the good standing of our membership. 


Special Committees. 


The Committee on Hulls and Fiber Contents 
were called on soon after the adjournment of 
our last convention to go to Washington and 
Atlantic City to be present at hearings on 
these and linter rate matters before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Chairman Rey- 
nolds reported that the question of hull and 
fiber content was postponed for determination 
until the next meeting of the feed control offi- 
cials. I would advise that the Committee on 
Hull and Fiber Contents and the Conference 
Advisory Committee be merged and such be 
continued, 


Committee on Methods for Improv- 
ing the Cotton Crop. 


Some explanation is due relative to the con- 
tinuance of this committee—the wisdom of 
which is indicated by the report of the chair- 
man, Mr. McDonald, which shows that the 
work done is important. The committee ap- 
pointed to consider the last report of Chairman 
MacDonald failed to report until a late date, 
and inasmuch as there remained in the hands 
of the chairman funds, it was deemed wise for 
him to continue his work, which was done as 
is shown. 


Proposed Agricultural Committee. 


There should be appointed what might be 
called an ‘‘Agricultural Committee’’—the duty 
of.which would be to have its members confer 
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with the Department of Agriculture and its 
pureaus at Washington and the agricultural de 
partn its in the various States on matters in 
which our association is interested—and espe 
cially those questions concerning cotton, cot- 
tonsee'| and its products. The members should 
attend conferences of the agricultural and mar 


keting associations of the various Southern 
State and endeavor to conserve our interest 
jn questions that arise in which we are con- 
cerne such as acreage, seed qualities, im- 


rovernents in methods of handling and mar- 
eting, etc. It would to some extent be a per- 
manent successor to the temporary committee 
that has for its purpose the increase in yield 
ef cotton per acre—except that its scope should 
pe wid red. 


The Advisory Board of Legislative 
nittee. 








The \dvisory Board of the Legislative Com 
mittee what seems to us to be an unneces- 
sary vendage, as they have not during the 
past year—as far as I know—been called upon 
for either council or advice. Not but what they 
are able and willing to give it, but it seems 


that t Legislative Committee itself is able 
to tal care of questions coming up for its 
consideration which come to it in the interest 
of leg ation or by what may be needed along 
that ( 

Our Secretary. 

The wrk of our honorable secretary, Robert 
Gibso has been conducted in the usual satis 
factory manner. His great interest in the work 
of our association has been conducive of good 
result He is indefatigable in his duties in 


which it is unnecessary for me to say he is 
ever | mpt and efficient. Our relationship has 
peen extremely cordial He is ever willing to 
help. in parting our close business relations, 
I do » with great regret. The longer one 
knows him the greater one loves him. May 
God bless him and continue him in good hea!th. 


President’s Duties, 


The uties of your president are such as to 















demani some relief The detail of work that 
comes in superabundance at times is such as to 
seriou interfere with his other work should 
he be engaged in the operation of any busi 
ness or activity. Much of the detail—especially 
that neerning matters between the presi 
dent's office and the secretary of our associa- 
tion ild be taken care of by a qualified 
young man stenographer and clerk, whose duty 
would to virtually take charge of the presi 
dent's office and undertake the care of the 
minutiae and routine The purpose of engag 
ing a ung, unmarried man would be to move 
him to the lomicile of each ucceeding presi 
jent—with such advance in salary as might 
be warranted by the increase in work and 
responsibility Thus could the continuity of 
the work go on without delay and embarra 
ment to the incoming administration I 
would say that such a man could be engaged 
at a nominal alary per year at the start 
Deceased Members. 

There has en removed from our midst by 
the inscrutab will of God the following mem 
bers: 

G. C. Gifford, Wharton, Texas, 

Cha A. Stern, Chicago, Ill. 


D. H. Caswell, Austin, Texas 
Committee will be appointed to draw up reso- 
utions expre f our sorrow and words of 


} of 
condolence wil Y, ent to their families. 








Cotton Acreage Reduction Theories 
and Delusions. 





Mu has been said and written as to the 
necessit of reduction in otton acreage 
Propagandists of the theory usually rt that 
it is the only way to secure diversification 


and go further to say that the farmer should 
first raise everything needed on the farm and 
then cut his cotton acreage in two—plant one 
half ir otton and the other in some unknown 
and untried crop under the theory that be so 
doing he is diversifying. Those that hold out 
as the panacea for all ills and complaints of 
the Southern farmer—the making of a drastic 
reduction in cotton acreage—invariably lose 
sight of the fact that real diversification follows 
cotton planting We <¢ ee that the farmer 








should raise more of his own needs on the 
farm, so that he can supply himself as far as 
possible with the food and feed that he usually 
buys elsewhere. After he does this, he should 


plant hig usual crop of cotton—and by the 
adoption of better methods ncrease, if pos- 





sible, his yield per acre. In the circular that 
has been published by our committee to in- 
rease the yield of cotton per acre, they state, 
first Do not attempt to raise anything un- 
ess you know where, how, and at what price 


ul can market it; a t fact to guide you 
(not hearsay), and rai everything needed for 
consumption on the farm—like corn, oats and 








hay for your own horses and mules, cattle and 
hogs—but beware of raising more than you 
need vourself. If successful in diversification 
n this small way, you can better determine 


if you can wisely carry it further. After all 
this is decided, plant all you can in cotton. 
Make your cotton acre produce more cotton 
per acre than ever t r which advice to our 
minds is sound and full of logic. In this age 
~ scientific work which has extended itself 
nto every industry—manufacturing, financial 
and agricultural—the yield per ‘re of cotton 
can and should be substantially increased by 
the adoption of the fundamental principles of 
scientific preparation, seed selection, planting 
and cultivation, and while it may not be 
necessary to increase the actual acreage of t 
ton to supply the annual increase in the wor 
consumption, the urgency of better methods 
of production is manifest if we are to hold 
in the uuth the means of supplying the in- 
creased demand 

The Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton has indicated by careful investigation that 
the crop of a vear ago cost the producer about 
8c. per pound. The great war paralyzed de- 
mand and consumption and the market in con- 
Sequence dropped under cost of production. 
Had it not been for the so-called by-product, 
cottonseed, greater loss would have been ex- 
perienced. Since then, by reason of the in- 
increased demand and absorption of surplus 
and a ready market for the crop—the present 
year has brought about prices that give to the 
farmer a good profit—always considering the 
fact that his cotton crop produces cottonseed, 
from which he readily realizes as much as 
from the cotton itself. If it costs the farmer 
S%4c. to produce cotton and he sold the crop 
of the season just past at an average of— 
Say 104%c., he makes a profit of 2c., or, say, $10 
per bale. If cottonseed were worthless, this 
would be about the farmers’ profit in produc- 
ing a bale of cotton, but when we consider 
that in raising this bale of cotton he also pro- 
duces 1,000 pounds of seed, from which he 
realized this present season an average of $35 
per ton, he increases his profit $17.50 on each 
bale produced—making ithe value per bale 
$27.50. If we allow, say 25 per cent. of the 
seed for planting and wastage, we find that 
the Southern farmers realize $10 per bale profit 
on their cotton, and over $13 per bale on 
their cottonseed, which on a 12,000,000 bale 
crop equals $156,000,000 for their cottonseed, 
against $120,000,000 profit on the cotton raised. 
Same 900 oil mills located throughout the 
South are engaged in the conversion of cotton- 
seed into products. ‘At $35 per ton, a crush 
of the usual percentage of seed out of 12,000,- 
0 bales growth, say 4,500,000 tons, means a 
disbursement of over $156,000,000 from the oil 
mills to the producer or seller. ‘This is not 
taking into consideration the products of the 
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mills that can be consumed by the farmers 
themselves in the way of cottonseed oil, meal 
and hulls by exchange of seed in which no 
cash expenditure is involved. When we con- 
sider that an annual crush of 4,500,000 tons 
of seed means about 38,500,000 barrels of oil 
(most of Which is used for edible purposes) 
one can conceive the important part such plays 
in the production of edible fats that the world 
at large needs and consumes. If we take the 
other products coming from a ton of seed at 
average prices prevailing the present season 
it would read something like the following on 
the 12,000,000-bale crop of this season: 
180,000,000 gallons of oil at 50 cents 

DET GANON wccccvscccsvcsecessesese $90,000,000 
,.200,000 tons of cake and meal at 

ar OOP ROR vercsesctosveaussesene 54,000,000 
540,000,000 pounds of lint at 5 cents 

DEP POUNG cccccscveccsocseeeseece - 27,000,000 
1,125,000 tons of hulls at $8 per ton 9,000,000 





$180,000, 009 

If this does not mean diversification for the 
South, what does? The claim that the farmer 
needs the means to supply himself with food 
and feed by other diversification, such as the 
small crop propagandists advocate, is cer 
tainly disproven when he raises cotton. It is 
true that what seems to be the extreme p:ices 
prevailing at this writing may not be pos 
sibte when new crop time comes. It is safe 
to say’ that the present relationship *of cotton 
seed products to those articles with which they 
compete leads us to the belief that we may 
reasonably expect a fair return from eot'on 





seel raised—based on the expectancy in prices 
that cottonseed products should bring It, 
therefore, seems to us that the theory of 
drastic reduction of cotton acreige is a fal- 





lacy and a delusion, and should not be en 
tertained by the thoughtful farmer and plant 
er. There is sufficient ground for the belief 


MAJOR ROBERT GIBSON, Secretary-Treasurer for Life. 


that in the immediate future, without any de 
crease in cotton acreage, the production of 
both cotton and cottonseed will meet with 
good markets. We cannot, therefore, see the 
force of arguments in favor of any reduction, 
because :— 

First.—The world will take, at about the 
present basis of price, a reasonable supply of 
cotton which should be raised on the acreage 
of the season just passed. 

Second In this argument it is reasonably 
shown that the farmer should expect to real- 
ize on the average somewhere near what he 
did the season just past for his cottonseed, 
though the trend naturally may be downward. 

Third.—The net proceeds to the Southern 
farmer should exceed anything that he may 
be led to plant to secure other means of diver- 
sification, because he diversifies when he plants 
cotton, as shown. 

Fourth.—The farmer and planter provides for 
himself the best means of supply of feed and 
food fat in exchanging his seed for such at 
the oil mill in his vicinity. 

Fifth.—It is a fallacious belief that the cot- 
ton farmer can with equal ability cultivate 
new and untried crops as he can cotton. 


Federal Reserve System, 


There has been some legislation in connec- 
tion with our national financial system that 
has been beneficial to our commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural interests, whereby the 
business of each has been materially bene- 
fitted by securing to them better means of se- 
curing money in adequate quantities during 
operative periods. One great factor that has 
aided our whole country in this respect is the 
institution of the Federal reserve banking 
system, by which all national banks can avail 
themselves of the opportunity of rediscount- 
ing eligible manufacturing paper, such as our 
own, thus giving to the small bank propor- 
tionately equal facilities for the supplying of 
funds as that of the larger institutions located 
in larger centers. 


Federal Trade Commission. 


Another important department of our Fed- 
eral government (the Federal] Trade Commis- 
sion) is making itself felt in the business of 
our country. It is taking up those prob- 
lems that confront many businesses, espe- 
cially that relating to foreign trade. Their 
recent report to Congress and their recom- 
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mendations indicate the thoroughness 
investigations. 
usefulness 
changes necessary 
Your president had hoped to secure Mr. Davies, 
that gentle- 


commission 
apparent. 


chairman, to address 


memibers of that 


problems; 
solving them, 


Conclusion. feelings and 


of our daily life. we Americans 
no adequate appreciation or conception of the 
industrial, commercial 
occasionally, 
narrative 


disruption 


experience, 
happening 
countries 


as strong 


institutions 
conception 


yrinciples understand 
! I 


combatants 


judgment 


deliverance 





should be thankful for a wise ,thoughtful and 
able President, whose great anxiety and bitter 
averting such 
with success. 
attended with 
humanity 


complications 
his future 
the same results. 
and for the rights 
of civilization will go down in history as the 
ennoblement 
become enshrined 
the hearts and souls of men to the end of time. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. J. Culbertson. 
address was listened to 
attention, many of the ideas evoking ap- 
plause, the reference to Secretary Gibson 
was received with touching appreciation. 


His stand 


committee of three appointed by the chair 
consider the president's address carefully 
convention 
Vice-President 
Durham, 


Wednesday 
Covington 
Ives and Singleton. 

President Culbertson resumed the chair 
and called for the annual report of Sec- 
retary Major Robert Gibson. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 


President and Members of the Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ 
the twentieth anniversary of the birth 
of our association, carries with it the pleasant 
duty to me of making my 
I shall endeavor to show in 
conduct of 


appointed 


Association :— 


nnual report, 
etail my steward- 
the business 
fiscal year just closed, May 1, 1915, to May 1, 
1916, givng you first the following 


Cash Statement. 


-++ $4,300.96 
+» 27,975.57 


Balance from 
Collections during year. 








$32. 
Less—Disbursed this year..... .. 28,684.02 


Leaving a balance in the bank of.. $3,59: 
Regular fund $3,124.18 


New Orleans office.......+++. 
Color investigation 


Less debit— 7 = 
Bureau of Publicity..$195.02 


Oleomargarine 170.00 $365.02 $3,592.51 


With this report | also hand you the annual 
trial balance and statement of Mr Chas 
3vers, auditor of our books and accounts, for 
the year of 1915-1916 

While the balance in the bank is some $700 
less than it was at the end of the year 1914 
1915, I consider the showing for the year of 
1915-1916 a great deal better in comparison, 
because of the fact that more extensive work 
has been carried on, and therefore a great 
deal more money expended than was last year 

I shall not go into detail regarding the work 
that has been accomplished during the year 
and the results therefrom, as these reports will 
be made by your president and the chairmen 
of the various committees, but in order to give 
you a clearer understanding of the financia 
condition of the association, I desire to call 
your attention to some of the 





Expenditures, 

For instance, the work of the Committee on 
Uniformity of Rules and the traveling ex- 
penses of the gentlemen serving on that com- 
mittee cost the association a good round sum 


yet we feel that the expense incurred in this 
work is very small in comparison with the 
great good that will come by reason 
earnest thought and untiring efforts of the Com 
mittee on Uniformity of Rules in revising and 


of the 


endeavoring to perfect our rule 

Our president ha established a ustom of 
issuing a monthly letter to the members of 
the association, giving trade conditions and 
matters of interest, and while the uance of 





such letter has brought about a smal se 


expe! 














each month not heretofore made t ha on the 
ther hand brought about a means keeping 
the members informed of the work and pro- 
ceedings of the association, I h they have 
never had before We have received all dur- 
ing the year expressions of appreciation and 
thanks from members for this letter, and 
| feel that Pre ent Culbertson is to be com 
plimented upon the succes of his lett and 





that the thanks of the entire 


association are 
due him for it 








President Culbertson also originated the idea 
of getting up a contest and offering cash 
prizes for Practical Sugges ns for the I 
terment of the Seed End of Our Business 
and as a result some excellent papers were 


submitted containing su 
prove ot value to 





stions which should 


‘ he money 
paid out in prizes should, therefore, be i 
sidered well expended, 

Also an expenditure f $500 was made 
ering a reward offered by the a 








con 


cov 
sociation for 











the arrest and conviction of the h ghwaymen 
who attacked your ecretary on the evening 
of December 4, 1914 While this exper liture 
was authorized during the year of 1914-1915, 
reer is actually mad, luring the year 1915 
Quite heavy expenditure have been made n 
the color iny ind margarine 1 
ounts, but ind apart from the regular 
expenses, a inds will 1 raised to 
over them, and , I \ k will b 
made by the respe ive chairn 1 

As stated, I have merely ¢ en y ne 
ount of the expenditure ina isua nd 
a full report f the work of the a i n 
will be given by the president and the chair 
men of the committer I im sure you will 


all apprecia 





the very active efforts that have 
been put forth during the year and the good 
results obtained : ; ; 

I give you below the present 


Membership of the Association by 
States. 








Mills, 
Packers and 

Arkansas , “8 ‘ 30 
\labama Ss 32 
Georgia 18 Fi 
Louisiana 4 aS 
Mississippi ‘ 2 12 iH 
North Carolina.. i” 8 27 
South Carolina ee oe i” 9 2s 
Tennessee ....... vee ”y 41 

exas ° SZ 7 x 
Oklahoma 2S 8 1s 
Illinois 6 21 27 
BEUOOMTE cccccs 7 “8 





California 





SE cup aebadee ce eeeked 1 ‘ 1 
PL cevsencsees ceesege 66 a 4 
Kentucky see covcecee ced 1 3 4 
Philadelphia, Pa . 7 7 
New York.... o4 34 
eae 2 2 
Minnesota 1 1 
MOOG 2c csccscoces 1 1 
Virginia . 2 4 6 
em, BA Crccceses os 1 1 
Ce. anc0 err eT ee seec 2 15 17 
Maryland ........ 2 2 
Massachusetts oe 1 1 
TNE: ce cvdnnsscuauves 1 1 2 
CD “necncescseccne . ° 1 1 
ee 1 1 

Totals Svdnsdebepacewe 308 288 506 


The above total membership of 596 shows an 
increase of eleven members over the total for 
the year of 1914-1915, and this does not include 
twenty-six new members who have joined the 
association since May 1, 1916, which would 
make a net gain of thirty-seven. And, too, if 
we did not have to take from our list those 
who have withdrawn and not paid their dues 
during the year the increase would be a great 
deal more. Those withdrawn and unpaid have 
not been figured in any of my totals. 

Right here I wish to speak of the work done 
by some of the members of the governing com- 
mittees during the year 

There has been fecidedly more interest shown 
by these committees in an effort to increase 
the membership, their work has been more 
enthusiastic, and they have met with better 
results than at any time I can recall. Mr. 
R. F. Crow, chairman of the Governing Com- 
mittee from Texas, made a canvass for new 
members and succeeded in securing at least fif- 
teen in just about that many days. Mr. August 
Elbert and ‘Mr. John Aspegren, of New York. 
have done splendid work all during the year 
and have added quite a number to our list. 
Mr. T. J. Kidd, of Birmingham, and Mr. 
Ernest Lamar, of Selma, have taken up the 
work for the Governing Committee from Ala- 
bama; Mr. J. B. Hildebrand, of Little Rock, 
and Mr. R. H. Winfield, of Augusta, have 
likewise made a campaign in Arkansas. Mr. 
W. E. Jervey, of New Orleans, and Mr, N. 
Cc. Stockbridge, of Ruston, are working in 
Louisiana; Mr. C. A. Johnson, of Tarboro, and 
W. H. Jasspon, of Charlotte, have accomplished 
good results in North Carolina; Mr. P. D. Me- 
Carley, of Atlanta, and Mr. W. M. Hutchin- 
son, of Macon, have made an active campaign 
in Georgia, also Mr. J. H. Petty, of Indianola, 
and Mr. E. Cahn, of Meridian, for Mississippi; 
Mr. W. B. West, of Columbia, and Mr. John 
Stevens, from South Carolina, and the mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Governing Committee, 
Mr. J. H. DuBose and W. P. Battle, both from 
Memphis, have been very active in this work 
during the year. 

Besides the work done by the members of 
the governing committees, the individual mem- 
bers of the association have shown more inter- 
est and co-operation than usual, and I desire 
to make special mention of Messrs. Wilson and 
Redus, of Meridian, Miss., who have sent in 
quite a number of applications during the 
year. Indeed, the work of the governing com- 
mittees and the individuals has been splendid, 
and I am going to urge that each one of you 
right now, whether a committee member or 
not, make a resolution that during the coming 
year you will use your best efforts to secure 
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at least one member to the association. If you 
do this think what it will mean—our member- 
ship will be doubled. This much work on the 
part of ach of you will not cause you very 
great inconvenience, as I feel sure if you will 
only go to your mill neighbor who is not a 
member of the association, or to some non- 
member broker or dealer, or even a machinery 
man, and solicit him to membership, you will 
be successful in securing at least one new 
member during the year. Won't you give this 


matter serious consideration and help to make 


a record breaking report for the coming year? 
With this report I hand you a list of the 
members who have withdrawn from the asso- 
ciation, and the name of one member expelled 
during the year. I also attach a list of those 
who have joined the association since the last 
annual meeting in Birmingham, Ala., May 17, 
18 and 19, 1915, and I regret to say, a list of 
those who dues for 1915-1916 are still unpaid 





I hope to get in some of these unpaid dues yet. 
I trust you will find my report satisfactory, 
and in conclusion I desire to express to you 
my most sincere thanks and appreciation for 
your very loyal support and assistance during 


the year in behalf of the association, and for 


your unfailing courtesy and _ consideration 
shown tu me personally. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Very truly yours, 
Robert Gibson, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
On motion the report of the secretary 
was referred to a special committee: 
President Culbertson naming Mr. West, 
of South Carolina; Mr. Hildebrand, of 


Arkansas, and Mr. McKee, of Georgia. 

F. W. McKee:—I have been requested 
by your president to present the next 
speaker. If ‘we went all through the 


Siate of Georgia, and indeed, throughout 


the whole cotton growing States of the 
South, we could find no man who has 
taken a greater interest in the matter 
he is to present than has Dr. Soule. He 
has qualified himself to properly present 
to you the subject he will speak on. He 
has made a careful, earnest, intelligent 


study of the matter. He has for years in 
Georgia taken an active interest in the 
agricultural development of the State, and 
that affects the welfare of all the people 
of the South. For many years, on an 
average of once in every two weeks, Dr. 
Soule has written some article advocating 


the use of cottonseed products, which 
so vitally affect our welfare. I feel that 
every member of the association should 








not only hear this address, but he should 
earefully read it on his return home. Dr. 
Soule is the president of the State Agri- 
cultural College of Georgia, and not, as 
is stated on the program, the president 
of the university, but amyhow, he is the 
right man in the right place, and I take 
pleasure in presenting him. (Applause.) 


COTTONSEED MEAL—THE STAND- 
ARD CONCENTRATE, 


Dr. Andrew M. Soule, President 
Georgia State College of 
Agriculture. 

The relatively speaking high cost of con- 


centrated foods has proved disturbing to many 
of our farmers, who are already engaged in 
animal industries or contemplate developing 
their operations in that direction. This has 
led to a persistent effort om their part to 
try and find some other concentrate or com- 


binaticns thereof which they could use in place 
of what they have chiefly fed in the past. 
Naturally we have received a large number of 
letters at the college throughout the year mak- 


ing inquiry as to the merits of a great variety 
of home-grown and manufactured foodstuffs 
appearing upon the market from time to time. 
For instance, I have been asked on many oc- 
casions whether cottonseed meal at $30 to 
$5 per ton was not too costly to be fed to 
beef or dairy cattle, and if some combination 
of foodstuffs could not be suggested which 
would materially reduce the cost of the daily 
ration, Some live-stock men have even imag- 
ined they could do without the use of any 
concentrates or else have decided to cut down 
the amount usually fed very considerably. 
Not being well informed or the subject and not 
taking the trouble to investigate the matter 
carefully, they have often concluded that the 
Use Of any foodstuffs which they could pur- 
chase at a lower price than cottonseed meal 
would give them equalty satisfactory results, 
or else that it would advantage them material- 
ly if they purchased some lower-priced grain 
feed and mixed it with cottonseed meal under 
the impression that they would reduce food 
costs thereby and increase the efficiency of the 





ration. 

Need of Education. 
wn need of definite information along the 
me of animal nutrition is very apparent to 


any one who has studied the methods of prac- 


tice followed on the average farm in the 
South. The elementary character of the ques- 


“ons asked cur college and experiment workers 
shows that the subject is just beginning to re- 
“lve attention and that no real appreciation of 
the wids differences im food and fertilizing 
Value of our leading grain feeds exists in the 
pune of the layman. Hence it is not surpris- 
if, that one concentrate should often be con- 
oat good as another or that the rations 
» wilarily fed should be woefully deficient in 
oy units or protein and ash while altogether 
°0 high in carbohydrates and fat to suit the 
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need, condition, age or class of animals to 
which they are being fed Education along 
this very important line is a crying necessity 


and should be promoted as vigorously as pos- 
sible by every patriotic citizen on that account 
Students of economics realize that the era of 
low-priced grain feeds has passed away neve! 
to return in America Our farmers, and par- 
ticularly those of the South, have so long 
been used to obtaining concentrates rich in 
nutrients at a rather low price that they feel 
themselves discriminated against if called on 
to pay prices which only approximate those of 
which farmers in other sections of the world 
where the prevailing civilization has been 
longer established and where there is a much 
greater density of population have long paid 
as a matter of course, 

The prices of foodstuffs have gone up more 
or less permanently, with the likelihood that 
this condition -will be accentuated in the fu- 
ture. It becomes increasingly important “that 
stockmen generally endeavor to inform them- 
selves concerning the merits of different food- 
stuffs and thereby be in position to buy those 
rich in the elements in which their home sup- 
plies are deficient and to combine various food- 
stuffs in the most economic and effective man- 
ner. It has been a comparatively easy matter 
to feed and maintain live stock successfully in 
the past. The most wasteful methods imag- 
inable have been followed and still a margin 
of profit secured. The Biblical quotation to 
the effect that ‘‘old things have passed away 
and all things are new’’ is very appropriate 
at this time, and it is to be hoped that the 
lesson which it conveys will be appreciated at 
its face value, If this is done, substantial 
progress will very shortly be made in the 
matter of combining and utilizing foodstuffs 
to better advantage than has ever so far been 
accomplished This will certainly not lessen 
the profit of the stockman and at the same 
time will enable him to meet the increased 
cost of foodstuffs he cannot produce at home 
with some degree of satisfaction and success. 
The tendency to complain and grumble, while 
probably a very human attribute, does not ac- 
complish anything worth while. The sooner 
we comprehend that a permanent change in 
conditions has come about by reason of the 
entrance of the United States upon an era of 
world politics the better. The sooner we con- 
clude that the one solution of the condition 
which our changing civilization, commercial 
industries and agriculture has brought about 


is through a definite and constructive type of 
agricultural education, the better it will be for 
all the interests concerned, 
Tests Inaugurated, 
Under the circumstances portrayed it was 
but natural that we should endeavor through 


the College of Agriculture to secure some new 
and more definite data relative to the merits 
of various rations which could be utilized most 
profitably by Southern farmers and to ascer- 
tain by careful feeding trials if stockmen 
could not afford to pay prevailing prices for 
cottonseed meal or if it would be more to 
their interest to use a combination of concen- 
trates rather than the by-product of the seed 
which the great majority of them raise on 
their farms. To this end an experiment was 
inaugurated last fall to determine in so far as 
practicable, the merits of a ration consisting 
of cottonseed meal and silage when fed in op- 
position to silage and hay with minimum and 
maximum rations of mixed concentrates. 
Twelve cows were selected for this test. They 
were equally advanced in their lactation pe- 
riods, Two Jerseys and two Holsteins were 
used in each of the three groups into which 
the cows were divided, Only pure-bred or 
high-grade animals were selected. They were 
remarkably uniform as to size, age and gen- 
eral condition. Each of the rations indicated 
below was fed for thirty days to each group. 
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A transition interval of a week was allowed 
between the changes in rations to offset the 
effect of the previous ration fed and allow the 
animals to become accustomed to the new ra- 
tion Each group was thus maintained on 
each of the three rations for a period of thirty 
days. The record of each group for the whole 
period of ninety days, the length of the feeding 
period, has therefore been summarized and 
used as the basis of the deductions made 
--Av. weht.— -—Fvood consumed 

jegin- Concen- Sii- 

ning. End. trates. Hay. age Cost 
Group. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. ibs Ibs. of food 
Recdcoce 855 S50 2,160 12.856 $49.55 
Beccccse Gee S48 1.400 61.20 
Bocceecss 851.56 846 3,600 79.92 





Rations used basis 1,000 pounds 
Group I. Silage, 36 pounds; 
Group If. Silage, 36 pounds; hay, 7 











Group III. Silage, 12 pounds; hay, 10 pounds; 
NOTE.—AIl rations contained equal amount 
relative amount and proportion, 
Rations Used. 
The first group received a ration of thirty- 
six pounds of silage and six pounds of cotton- 
seed meal of the grade known as prime meal, 





or that containing between < and 35 per cent. 





of digestible protein, 6.18 per cent. of nitrogen 
or 7.5 per cent. ammonia. The second group 
received the same amount of silage, seven 
pounds of hay and five pounds of mixed con- 
centrates. The third group received twelve 
pounds of silage, ten pounds of hay and ten 
pounds of mixed concentrates. The concen 
trates used with groups two and three con- 
sisted of a mixture of cottonseed meal four 
parts, wheat bran three parts and corn and 


cob meal three parts. 


Prices Charged for Food. 





The prices allowed for these f were 
as follows:—Cottonseed meal, $ wheat 
bran, $30, and corn and cob meal, $22.85 
These would be regarded as average prices 
for the last few years. In this connection it 
is proper to state that the results presented 
were also figured on the basis of cottonseed 
meal at $32 per ton, corn and cob meal at 





22. and bran at $25. In spite of the appar- 
ent disadvantage at which this placed cotton- 
seed meal it did not affect in any material 
sense the profits made from it. In other words, 
even when a difference of $7 per ton in favor 
of wheat bran was made and corn and cob 
meal was left at the low price of $22.85 per 


ton, cottonseed meal at $32 per ton quite held 
its own when fed singly and in opposition to 
combinations of these three concentrates at the 


prices mentioned. The pea vine hay was 
charged to the cattle at $14 per ton It was 
grown on the college farm. The silage was 
charged at $3 per ton, for which we think we 


can make and preserve it. 
Influence of Rations on Live Weight. 





Many people have expressed the opinion that 
where cottonseed meal constitutes the sole con 
centrate dairy cattle tend to fall off in flesh 
and become too thin. Your attention is called 
to the weight of these animals at the beginning 


and the end of the feeding period. Including 
the preliminary and transition period, these 
cows were maintained on the rations described 
for a period of nearly 120 days. You will 
notice that group one, receiving silage and 
cottonseed meal, lost five pounds Group two 
lost nine pounds and group three lost 3.5 
pounds. The contention, therefore, that cotton- 
seed meal will not maintain dairy cows in 
good condition does not seem to be well sub- 
stantiated, and this is in accord with our 
general experience in feeding dairy cows for 
a period of more than twenty years where 
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silage and cottonseed meel have constituted the 
chief elements of the winter ration used, 
Influence of Food Cost on Rations. 
Bear in mind that the figures presented in 
the table represent the food consumed and 
milk and butter produced by the four cows in 
each group In other words, they practically 
represent the amount of feed consumed and 
the yield of milk and butter which might be 
anticipated from a good dairy cow in a lacta- 
tion period covering one year You will see, 
therefore, that a good dairy cow yielding be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 pounds of milk, which 
is far above the average, would consume about 
a ton of cottonseed meal, a little less than 
1.800 pounds of mixed grain feed when fed a 
minimum ration of concent es and hay, and 
nearly two tons of mixed concentrates and hay 
when fed with a minimized ration of silage 
and hay ad libitum Where a high ration of 
silage was fed nearly six and a half tons was 
consumed per cow When the ration of con 
centrate was cut down and hay used to re- 
place a part of the grain ration, the cow still 
consumed silage at the rate of about six and 
a half tons. When the silage was minimized 
and the hay and mixed concentrates increased, 
only about two tons of silage was consumed. 
On the basis of the average prices indicated 
above, the cost of the food consumed by group 
one was $49.45, group two $62.20, and group 
three $79.92. There was a difference between 
the cost of the ration fed the first group and 
the second group of $11.85 and of $30.59 as 
between the rations fed group one and group 
three 
This of itself is an illuminating example of 
the influence which feeds exert on the cost of 
production, but it should be noted at this point 
that the silage and cottonseed meal is a home- 
grown ration, as it were, ar when used help 
to provide a profitable market for one of the 
Tost important -by-products of the average 
Southern farm and to utilize forage crops 
which every farmer can make and preserve 
with advantage to himself and feed as a com- 
panion food to cottons meal with the very 
best possible result. it is easier to make amd 
preserve silage than to make and cure hay, as 
every one who has had experience along this 
line knows Minimizing the consumption of 
silage and increasing the consumption of hay 
i like carrying coal to New Castle.”’ 
-—-~Yield of—-—, —Vaiue of 
Milk Butter.Milk at Butter at -—Profit on—, 
Ibs Ibs al. We. lb. Milk gutter 
5.09 §$ $100.79 $189.20 
327.84 98.; 176.72 
& S4l.14 102 168.64 





cottonseed meal, 6 pounds. 
pounds: 


mixed concentrates, pounds 


mixed concentrates, 10 pounds 
dry matter and digestible nutrients in same 

The use of mixed concentrates means that 
large amounts of grain, as a rule, must be 
purchased in other sections, though of course 
there are now a few places in the South where 
a small surplus of corn and oats might be 
available for the maintenance of dairy cattle. 
Moreover, as the use of silage is minimized, 
the consumption of hay or other roughage must 
be increased, and the utilization of mixed con 
centrates advanced, the cost of the ration fed 
increased with lessened profits to the owner 
and without advantage to the animals con- 
suming it This experiment accords in this 


with my experience and observation in 
feeding and handling dairy cattle in five South- 
ern more than two decades. 


respect 
States for 


Yield of Milk and Butter by Groups 





You will observe that the cows in group 
one made 6,829.9 pounds of milk. In group 
two 6,820.7 pounds of milk, and in group three 
7,078.5 pounds of milk Groups one and two 
ran neck and neck in milk yield. Group three 
had an advantage of about 248.6 over group 
one, but made at so much greater cost that it 
really represented a loss and not a gain finan- 


1arkable accord in these 
twelve animals, 


cially There is a re 
figures when you consider that 

















with their more or less varied individuality, 
were fed in these tests for a period of three 
monihs The butter made by the different 
groups was as follows:—iroup one, : oo 
pounds; group two, 827.84 pounds, and group 
three, 341.14 pounds, a result in remarkable 
accord, The sale price of the milk was fig- 
ured at 30 cents per gallon and the butter at 
30 cents per pound. Of course, these prices 














are much below those obtainable in the average 
city market for milk and butter of good qual- 
ity Notice that the milk produced by group 
it 30) cemts a gallon would have brought 
24; by p two 92, and by group 
$246.56. The butter from group one 

would have brought $100.79; group two, $98.: 
and group three, $1¢ The profit on the 
milk from group one was $189.20; from group 
two, $176.72, and from group three, $168.64. 
The difference in profit in favor of the ration 
of cottonseed meal and silage fed group one, 
as compared with the ration fed group two, 
was therefore $12.48, or $53.12 per cow. Be- 
tween group one and group three $20.56, or 
$5.14 per cow. Permit me to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this virtually represents 


the difference in profit which a dairyman who 


has carefully selected his animals might expect 
to secure per cow per year from the use of 
the rations fed in this test. Given a herd of 
forty cows the owner ‘would therefore make 
$499.20 more on the ration fed group one than 
that fed group two, and $822.40 more on the 
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to man on our common interest in cot- 





ration fed group one than that fed group satisfactorily because of the supposed deficiency have now been brought into the cotton- man te : 
three, of our soil in mineral matter, particularly lime, growing States and the high character and ton. You see before you probably the greatest 
When a matter of butter production is con- There is a belief predominant in many quar- quality of their progeny fully maintained. cotton crank in this entire country. Some years 


sidered you wiil notice that the profit ob- ters that our animals are under-sized and ‘ ago I was present at a gathering in College 
tained. from group one was $51.75, from jacking in virility and stamina. This conclu- Importance of Silage Emphasized. station, ‘Texas, and heard a talk from a man 

















group two $37.15, a difference, therefore, in sion is not based on anything stronger than It would not be proper to conclude this who was said to be the greatest auth rity on 
favor of group one of $14.60 per cow, if supposition and is not borne out by our ex- qiscussion without saying a word about the cotton plant then living. In the boastful 
estimated on a yearly basis. The profit on perience as the records of our herd show. The sijage, the roughage which has proved to be ™anner of boys, I said to myself, ‘Well, you 






don’t know any more than I can learn,” and 
the inspiration given me then has enabled me 
to learn a great deal about cotton, and, espe 
cially, about the cotton breeding side of the 
cotton plant. I know something about it 
now. I did not give my entire life to cotton 
but the cotton plant appealed to me It was 
a flower—it was as beautiful to me as a roe 
is to some ladies. When I pluck a bouquet of 
cotton blooms, they are to me more beautiful 
than a bouquet of roses, 






the sale of butter from group three was _ under-sized animals about which so much has jhe pest companion feed to use with cotton- 
$22.40, or a difference in favor of group one been said and written are made so by injury gseeq meal. A variety of crops can be used 
ot $29.32 per cow, if estimated on a yearly sustained during their period of growth and for this purpose, such as Indian corn grown 
basis. Multiply these iigures by forty and development due to tick infestation or to the gjone or in combination with cowpeas and 
it appeams that the use of the ration fed fact that they are the progeny of scrub an- vyelyet beans. Corn and sorghum may also 
group one as compared with that fed group imals, or more likely still to the failure of pe grown in alternate rows and there is an 
two would represent a gain to the owner of our farmers to feed them properly balanced advantage in this arrangement in that the 
$554, and* of $1,172.80 in the case »f group rations in adequate amounts. The college owns sorghum, mixed with corn which matures 
three. In other words, the owner would al- a Hereford steer which weighed 1,442 pounds garlier and therefore dries out, retains 
most double his profit by using cottonseed as a two-year old. This steer’s grand dam enovgh of its superabundant juices to in- 
meal and silage as compared With using & was a scrub south Georgia cow with a dash sure the preservation of the ‘silage in an 
minimized. ration of silage with hay ad of Hereford blood. He illustrates the value of jdea) condition. AS we have dry periods in [ worked and developed by breeding a plant 
libitum, and a generous ration of mixed con- using the pure-bred sire for up-grading native practically all parts of the South during Which I called ‘Uncle Sam The cotton was 
centrates. The difference in his profits stock. He was fed on a ration of silage and the spring or summer. we have found it "°t anything new, it was a plant I made my- 
woult on that basis be sufficient to buy cottonseed meal in the winter time and ran more desirable of late to grow a mixture of ‘%*!f by crossing, a strain of the Triumph va 
thirty-nine tons of cottonseed meal at $30 on grass in the summer. He was stall fed white kafir corn and sorghum in alternate "ty. I commenced to exhibit it. I started out 
per ton. This would provide all the grain for about four months. He is a blocky, chunky yows for silage purposes. This crop resists with some corn as well as the cotton plant 






























needed to feed his herd of forty cows for animal with the characteristic markings and drought better than any combination we and exhibited at various fairs 1 could not 
a year. It seems evident from these figur2s general appearance of the Hereford. He is have previously used and the yield ig equal ™#ke any progress with the corn without com. 
that ihe dairyman could nay from $50 to $60 beautifully fleshed. We were offered $142.50 to or greater than that obtained from corn ing ie ee soto —— old friends of 

mine The corn records of Alabama are all 







per ton for cottonseed meal if necessary in cash for this animal by a Chattanooga butcher, and sorghum grown separately. Kafir corn 
preference to feeding the combination grain who did not expect to lose money in handling js q drier crop than sorghum, Hence, it com- 
ration used with group three. This calcula- him. I cite this as an illustration of the pos- pines with the latter to good advantage to 
tion does not take into consideration the sibilities of developing beef cattle which will make a silage containing a sufficient amount 
enhancement in soil fertility which would top the market in the South and which will at- of moisture to keep well. The day has long 
follow the use of a ration containing such tain the size, condition and quality of cattle ince passed when we can question the value 
a .arge amount of cottonseed meal. These finished in any other section through the use of silage and those who say they cannot 
figures seem to establish the fact cotcon- of silage and cottonseed meal as a winter ra- make it and feed it satisfactorily are now 
seed meal and silage constitute an ideal tion and grass and suitable supplemental ra- jp too great minority to make this state- 
ration for dairy cows and the cheapest and tions of meal in the summer. Cottonseed meal ment carry any weight. 

most cffective combination of fvodstuffs contains not only a much greater percentage of We do not advise the growth of legumes 
which can be used on the Southern farm. digestible protein than corn, wheat bran, oats with the silage crops mentioned, believing 
Also that cottonseed meal can be used at or barley, but a much higher percentage of ash. that better results can be obtained in this 
@ price of $27.50 to $32 per ton and still Corn is naturally the principal crop used direction by growing the legumes on a sep- 
prove the peer of any other concentrate or north of the Ohio River. This foodstuff is not grate area and curing aS hay and using in 
combination of cencentrates which can be only low in digestible protein, containing 10.1 that form. The advantages of the silo are 
fed. It also is clear from th figures that per cent., but it contains only 1.2 per cent, of very numerous, but among the most im- 
minimizing silage and ‘nereasing hay con- ash matter. What contains 1.9 per cent. of portant are the facts that silage, being a 
sumption is a mistake and that a small ash matter and 12.4 per cent. of protein, cooling, relaxing food to the digestive sys- 
ration of mixed concentrates and hay can Wheat bran contains 16 per cent. of protein, tem, makes an ideal roughage to combine 
not be made to take the place vatisfactorily or nearly twice as much as corn, and 6.3 per with a fooj as highly concentrated as cot- 
of six pounds of cottonseed meal. Notice cent. of ash. Oats contain 12.4 per cent. of tonseed meal, Silage also is a very palatable 
that in the case of group two seven pounds protein and 3.5 per cent. of ash, while barley food and causes animals to shed off early 
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held in Tallapahosa county, by three boys, and 
one of them was the son of my farm man- 
ager, so I got behind the boys and pushed 
the cotton. 1 took first prize four times in suc- 
cession and then was asked not to come again 
unless I came as a visitor. I sent the cotton 
to New York to the Irrigation Exhibition and 
it was awarded a silver cup, valued at $1,000, 
The yield of this cotton lacked 39 pounds of 
being 4,000 pounds, giving 1,579 pounds ginned 
The points at these exhibitions are ‘“‘yield per 
acre,”"’ length of staple and strength 

The next year I put up an exhibit in Lon- 
don I did not go myself, but put it in 
charge of Mr. Cornell, of Atlanta Just four 
days before the war began, it was rumored 
that we had won the International Trophy 
We have not yet been able to find the cotton, 
or find out whether or not we have made the 
international record. I ain as enthusiastic 
about cotton as ever I was I have the four- 
year record and the national record for 1911 
of hay and five pounds of concentrates were contains 11.5 per cent. of protein and 2.7 per in the spring and to present a thrifty con- 1912, and if I get the international record I 
fed in opposition virtually to six pounds of cent. of ash. ‘These are the principal cereals dition throughout the winter season It hever will compete again, Although I had the 
cottonseed meal. The arrangement was not fed north of the Ohio River, and with the ex- keeps the appetite on edge and lessens the ‘tarch taken out of me when the war caused 











































































successful, at least from the standpoint %f ception of wheat bran none of them are no- tendency to constipation and aids in cleans- Cetton to drop to six cents, I will always be 
profit. In group three the minimizing of tably high in ash matter. It is a custom in jing the alimentary tract and keeping it in 2 cotton man. It will always be our crop and 
silage and the combination of nay and mixed that section of the country to feed some con- a healthy condition ; I am going to stay with it. (Applause.) We 
concentrates was not as satisfacory as the centrate high in protein, however, and contain- A great quantity of silage can be stored in ™ay not be able to grow cotton on our moist 





use of a ration of cottonseed meal and silage. ing as a rule a considerable quantity of ash a comparatively small structure, which can lands, but our drained fields and our ridges are 
This leads to the conclusion, therefore, that matter. Two concentrates are chiefly used for he easily erected at a very moderate cost Well adapted to get the best of the boll weevil, 
the prices obtained for foodstuffs in these this purpose: linseed meal, which contains 33.9 when its capacity for st ring and preserving and we hope to make our yield as good as it 
experiments cottonseed meal and silage con- per cent. of crude protein and 5.4 per cent. green feed is taken into consideration. ever was. 











stitute the primary ration for dairy cows which contains 6.6 per cent. of ash and 39.8 Every farmer who has built a silo is loud Last summer we had a member of the Anti 
in the South, and that thig ration is likely of ash, and cottonseed meal, a prime grade of in its praises and finds that he obtains bet- Tuberculosis Society in Alabama, It was said 
to hold its own in the future, even if the per cent. of crude protein. ter results from the use of cottonseed meal that we were getting more tuberculosis in Ala- 
corn and oat belt have been moved South These analyses may be surprising to some than ever before. The cost of a silo, de- bama than we should have, because of the 
































































in a larger degree in recent years than pecause they indicate that cottonseed meal pending on size and the character of the lack of regulation of certain food products. 
most people ever thought would be possible. grown in the cvastal plains or the Piedmont construction followed, will vary from $75 We found that we had 5,000 tubeculosis cases 
Fertilizing Value of Cottonseed "°#!0n of the South on lands which are up to $500, so that one of these structures One-half c that number consisted of ao 

deticient in lime and in phosphorus, still jg within the reach of every farmer. people with no money with which to se 


Meal. contains more ash matter and a higher per I believe there is no campaign which the climates more suitable for them This = 
Reference has not been made up to this cent. of protein than linseed meal grown Jnterstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association not include a great many of our people who 


vigorousiy than had removed to Texas and New Mexico for 


time to the advantage that the use of such primarily along the northern border of the can afford to promote more : ‘ 
the the benefit of the drier climate. 


a ration would effect in the matter of goil United States. These percentages indicate that of encouraging every stockman in_ e n : . 
improvement. Every ton of cottonseed meal @lso that with the exception of wheat bran South to build a silo as soon as possible. The records of the Federal car Gea 
of the grade here use contains 127.4 pounds mone of the cereals fed north of the Ohio Whenever this is done a market for our showed that about 16 per cent, of our tuber- 


of nitrogen, 52.2 pounds of phosphoric acid River contain anything like as much ash g¢ottonseed products will be found at home culosis was of bovine origin. 
gg ge eae eee et aes ike i undertook a butter survey of the State and 


and 36 pounds of potash. At least three- matter as cottonseed meal, and in nearly and our live stock industries will receive 

quarters of this should be returned to the every instance from one-third to one-fourth an impetus that has been lacking up to the found that about SO per cent. of the butter 

soil if the resu'ting yard manure is care- as much protein. These facts demonstrate present time. Some one has asked, “What used in the towns in Alabama was interstate 

fully handled and properly returned to the that the Southern farmer who uses cotton- js to become of our cottonseed hulls?” They butter [ put a very enterprising young man 
sount of the in charge of our Market Bureau. He got 





soil, Since commercial nitrogen is now worth seed meal as the basis of his rations and only constitute a small az 


20 cents per pound, phosphoric acid 5 to 6 feeds a suitable variety of roughage and e¢oarse feed required to meet pub- 


the needs of together some interesting facts and we 


cents, and potash unpurchaseable, this such other supplemental concentrate as may the live stock on our farms. They can, of lished a bulletin, to ‘‘kill two birds with one 
phase of the question should be “<ept closely be necessary, can easily and cheaply pro- course, be used to better advantage as a_ stone. a killed two fox squirrels with on 
any other man- shot once in Texas, and ever since I have been 


in mind. In fact, it would be conservative vide his live stock with not only an eco- source of roughage than in 
to state that every time a ton of cottonseed nomical ration, but one which contains an ner. Therefore the demand for hulls will 
meal is fed on a Southern farm from $20 abundance of both protein and ash matter. become greater in the era when every 
to $25 has been added to the fertility of If this is done, it is certain that animals Southern farmer uses a silo than at the 
the land if the resulting manure is properly can be grown and developed with the same present time. 


trying to do two things with one effort.) We 
felt that we should give our people some prac- 
tical truths and at the same time foster ou! 
Southern products. We had to foster our local 
dairies and shackle the interstate product that 





preserved and utilizel. Of ccurse, the other degree of rapidity and the same weight and . : 
concentrates used in this test have a manur- quality attained in the South as can be se- Conclusion, was placed with us cheaper than we could Oh 
ial value, but do not compare favorably in cured elsewhere. I believe the facts presented fully demen- duce pure butter We produced a 
this respect with cottonseed meal. as they T res » 2S é 2 » strate my contention that through the util- cotton; the cottonseed produced considerable 

The real trouble in the South has been due y - oil; this oil had proven to be suitable for hu- 


have a much lower rating as carriers of t, the fact that live stock farming up to ization of cottonseed meal and silage, milk, 
; . ; ‘ i s Pp . . : . : . as found out 
plant food than cottons meal. The build- the present time has been a side iaswe with butter and beef of the finest quality can be man food, About this time it was found ou 


z zz orn soils has f Cc > § ; - . as ec ‘ally i > Ss as é : mf i + siderable oll; It 
ing up of Southern soils has now become an ine average plantation owner. He has kind produced as economically in the South as that the peanut produced con ; and from 








essential matter, and I desire to emphasize of expected his anime ¢ ar - i , other section and that the facts and could be produced in our country, 

Sanam . ; xpe s animals to take care of n any other sé¢ a é . > 
the great possibilities of in ‘reasing the fer- awiantone Cotton growing has been his figures on which this conelusion is based the peanut grown, high grade vil cone ™ 
tility of our land through feeding our cot- jnair, business and on this he has concen- fuliy justified me in selecting as the cap- extracted; healthy, nutritive and Pachinery 
tonseed meal at home. trated his best effort and attention. The tion of this paper, ‘Cottonseed Meal, the _— nn — Ww a the came machinery 

i ¢ advantar ot 3te ard C -entrate.”’ they use could crush the peanu . : 
Influence on Health of Herd. profits and advantages to be derived from Standard Concentrate i ; wis in the Gay of vatation and ae 
; live stock husbandry have not been clearly The address was received with much tion; we produced and had crushed a car of 
Another point I desire to stro3s is that recognized until recently, The need of grow- applause and was given the closest at- a J per Deanacan ro San then fel 
these cows were in good condition throug'- ing more live stock so as to enable the ‘tention. Dr. Soule was importuned to oe = uld not ship it because the Interstate 
Se ee ee eee a a a diversification of farm crops has mot been continue, after he had finished enteetaa had : + formulated a rate. We 
. se ng t silage i >» win- ‘late > 2s 2 » & « ‘ . ss ve < « al our 
on cottonseed meal and silage in the fully appreciated up to the present time. ai had to make it the property of the State, and 





ter time, and run on Bermuda grass pastures Ticks have menaced the health and vigor of : . imine 4 mee Ge are : TO gages Se ae *hicago, 

with supplemental rations of cottonseed meal — animals, while in the absence fe silos President ¢ ulbert on:—I am sure we are we then shipped this car to Gwitt. ~s —_ 

in the summer, has always been in a healthy and the use of a sufficient amount of con- Under many obligations to Dr. Soule for and he paid us 75 cents a gallon ort 

and vigorous condition. Our herd records centrates in the winter, cattle have natural- the magnificent address he has delivered. was made up into og pr and we : on our 

show that forty cows, including grades and ly failed to make gains. Under these con- It is suggested that the convention thank days we had a case of ae and 

pure-breds, now average well above 5,000 ditions it is not surprising that we should Dr, Soule by a rising vote, and all who -—. se as ange Se eae this 
K 2 é :. s ) % 








pounds of milk per lactation period. which have produced many undersized animals feel that way will please rise. trans¢ sion saved one of our little mills from 
is a significant record, and one not easily pot possessed of the best bone or the high- The entire convention rose y dopa ae itey. They told me that if they had 
surpassed in any section devoted to intensi- est quality. It is only to be expected, under President Culbertson:—W have with etna turee weaker Sommer, they wodllal 





fied dairying. The fact that we have twenty- such circumstances, that the farmer should yg a gentleman who had written express- ; . . ; car was 
; ‘ ' 7 ar 1 : , . 5 ¢ ¥ . ne ailed. Three weeks after this another car 
seven descendants of one cow in the herd have concluded that the handling of live ing his regrets, but at the last minute —— in Coffe . orate aa sold for $5,000, As 
fed on the rations indi ated obeve is = stock wag not a profitable undertaking. That jo.’ ¢gund he was able to come; he is not there is as yet no rate for this new com- 
p @ ence needed t show that when s > . re ,. 7 ; aa 2 J , - - Ae 5 e is as 3} 1 é ; ro 
ons arian sam hadiiea tin wnat in © tite. Gataeen See. wees, ae oe been on the formal e.. but we a be modity, we make it the property of the state, 
‘ , 4 ; ahaa a : ¥ ’ , ‘ ‘ av speak US, ship it, receive the money and endorse i 
re al mz r » healt ¢ vig f the sigs stence , more than glad to have him speak to ship it, } rse | 
rational manner, the healt’ and or o € Sissippi, for instence, won the highest and I take pleasure in presenting Hon. jo the owner--we act as a Market Bureau. 





herd will be preserved in an entirely satis- reiniun at the International Live Stock 4 > ; , ' i ag at- 
factory m ee oe in’ Chicane in competition with the J. A. Wade, Commissioner of Agriculture I was in Washington some time ano ete 
Ash Content of Southern Concen- best the whole United States could produce. of the State of Alabama. een Gn anor ie, "eee i, “You are 
, This of itself shows what Southern food- Address by the Hon. J. A. Wade, jumped a Ree na eae) airies.”” “Oh, no,” 
trates. stuffs grown on Southern soils and properly 3 } re ee ee ane teed jairies from 

_ . a . = “casio £ > ¢ Be : é otec y é ai . 
Much has been said about our inability in fed would enable stock farmers to do. Be- Gentlemen:—On this occasion I have not a Fear cae! Unhealthy troduct you are forall 






the South to produce beef and dairy animals sides that, thousands of pure-bred animals single note and I am going to talk to you as 


















I am working in the interest of agri- 
cultural products, such as cottonseed oil, pea- 
vegetable foods, that I know are clean 


am against your business, but will be with you 
u make it clean and healthy, and that 
Government 
(Applause.) 

1 favor of repealing the eleomargarine 
interstate butter. 
of putting the same tax on interstate 


put one on 


one in the crowd said:—‘‘There must be 
I have never received 
interest since I 


and if anyone else has received one 


privileges 
work for 


legislation 
1 get what 
increasing 


state butter industry until 


vegetable oils 
to be healthy and nu- 
work we will 
) be called patriots of the South. 


Culbertson:- 
able address 


President thank Mr. 


convention 


onvention 

Culbertson: 

Memphis 
members 


Merchants’ 


announcements 


Entertainment 
innounces that the ladies are now being 
i an auto ride to the Colonial Country 
o’clodk special cars will start from 


your badges will admit 


Tonight at 6 we start on a e 


Mississippi 
(every body 





who may not have taken the 6 o'clock 


also open to members. well to men- 
while these entertainments are going 
refreshment 
be closed. 


opened here (Laughter and ap- 


Culbertson: 
wholesale 
members when 
ting down to business. 
the proper courtesy to our speakers. 
business. 


President 
that we are get- 
Now, gentlemen, tomorrow we 


talk to a friend and make 





We now stand adjourned 
tomorrow. 








Second Day, Wednesday. June 7. 


The convention reassembled slowly and 
President Culbertson, who said: 


many of the members yesterday 
addresses. 


presentation memorial 


committee 


addresses 


Report on Death of Chas. E. Sterne, 
of Chicago, Read by Mr. Harris. 


unexpected 


November, as a great 


“Charley,’’ popularly 
brokerage 


best-known and popular brokers in the coun- 
experience 
business abilit 





particularly 
therefore, 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
with his fomily. 

resolutions 


deceased. 
submitted, 
HARRIS, 
KISSLING, 
Committee, 


Respectfully 


ERNEST 





Resolutions on Death of D. H. Cas- 
well, of Austin, Texas, Read 
by Mr. Littleton, 
Pleased Almighty God to 


take from our midst 





OIL PAINT AND 


one of our oldest members, namely, D. H. 
Casweil, of Austin, Tex.; therefore 

Be it resolved, That in the death of our 
brother, D. H. Caswell, the association has 
lost one of its oldest and most loyal mem- 
bers, He was one of the pioneers of the 
business, originally being a manufacturer of 
general machinery in Atlaita, Ga., which 
business in its extension-embraced cottonseed 
oil machinery. 

He was connected with this work! many 
years and superintended the work of con- 
structing cottonseed oil mills in the States 
east of the river for many years, especially 
in his native State of Alabama, where he 
first took a direct interest in the cottonseed 
oil business in Tuscaloosa, He later erected 
a mijl at Austin, Tex., where he resided, 

To his family and associates this associa- 
tion desires to express its sincere sympathy 
and condolence; and 

je 6it further resolved, That the secretary 
of this ssociation be instructed to spread 
these resolutions on the minutes ot the asso 
elation and to furnish the family with a copy 
of same, 





Respectfully submitted 
Cc. C, LITTLETON, 
Ss. I. MUNGER, 
WwW. i YOrRP, 





+ 


Committee 


Resolutions on the Death of G,. C, 
Gifford, of Wharton, Texas, 


Whereas, It pleased the Maker of the Uni- 
verse tu take from this earth G. C. Gifford, 
of Wharton, Tex., by bullet from the hands 
of a man whom he thought was a friend, on 
the 4th day of October, 1915; and 

Whereas, The death of G, C. Gifford, who 
was pioneer in the cottonseed oil business 
of Texas and was at the time of his death 
president and principal stockholder of the 
People’s Oil and Cotton Company of Whar- 
ton; and 











DRUG REPORTER 


in several States last year, 
Connecticut that has 


the metal “dead link fastener, 


be allowed to use 
Interstate 


until some 
Association 
forty State 
undoubtedly 
some shape 


legislatures will be in session, and 


the subject is the grading 
cottonseed 


guarantee 
proper by 


inspection 
38 per cent. 
is a well-grounded complaint against this prac- 
consumers, 


the dealer 
suggestions 


reasons for criticism. 
consumer 
of gross weights. 
long-estab- 


the question 


lished business principles, 
consumer 


interested 
connection 


consulting 


their chestnuts 


hospitality 
Memphis, 


gentlemen 
speaking for 
American 


my association, 
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been making showing the methods of grading 
the color of cottonseed oil, This investiga- 
tion was undertaken at your request and with 
your co-operation, The status of color grad- 
ing, when first presented to us, may be il- 
lustrated by a story which I heard in an- 
other connection last winter, A Harvard 
student was asked in an examination to ‘‘de- 
scribe the state of the science of geology in 
the year 1820.’’ He knew the correct an- 
swer all right, but he was not able to ex- 
press it in academic language; his reply was, 
“It was in a devil of a mess.’’ This color ex- 
amination is a ‘‘devil of a problem.’’ 





You all know the past efforts at color ex- 
amination and the unsatisfactory results ob- 
tained. A year ago you and your affiliated 
societies were interested enough in_ this 
problem to subscribe $1,500 to assist us in 
conducting, a thorough investigation of the 
subject. 

This investigation was begun in August, 
1915, and is still in progress. I am therefore 
not in a position to present a final report 
upon it today, but I hope to give you a sat- 
isfactory report of progress. This will be 
followed later by a complete report accom- 
panied by recommendations for the method 
of grading to be established, 

As it would be neither interesting nor 
profitable to encumber my talk today_ with 
the technical details which will have to be 
treated in the complete report, I shall con- 
fine myself to a brief resume of the work, 
using as little technical language as possible 
consistent with my purpose of rendering you 
an intelligible account of what we have ac- 
complished to date with the assistance you 
have afforded us. The work whicn was 
agreed upon -between the 8S. © P. A. and 
myself at Birmingham in May, 1915, as neec- 
to be done was:— 





First. A comprehensive color analysis by 
a survey of representative samples of cotton- 
seed oil in order to obtain fundamental data 
on which to base further work 


DELEGATES AND THEIR LADIES AS GUESTS AT THE COLONIAL COUNTRY CLUB, MEMPHIS. 





Whereas, His death has left a vacancy in 
our crganization that will be hard to fill, as 
his counsel and advice was often sought by 
those engaged in the business with him, as 
well as the many members of this association 
from time to time; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That in the death 
of GC. Gifford this association loses a val- 
ued member, the State a good citizen and his 
home community a good man We deplore 
his loss and pray that the Almighty Maker 
will temper and soothe the wind to the be- 
reaved widow, son and daughter 

Bt it further resolved, That this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this associa- 
tion, that a copy be sent to his family and 
a copy be printed in their home paper. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. S. LE CLERCQ, 
JO. W. ALLISON, 
H. E. Wilson, 





iCommittee 

The memorial resolutions were adopted 
by a rising vote. 

President Culbertson:—The next  busi- 
ness is an address by Hon. Mr. McKellar. 
The gentleman will not be able to arrive 
here until later in the day. Foilowing 
him was announced an address from Mr. 
Blakeslee, and he will not be with us at 
all. We have, however, L. F. Brown, of 
Mliwaukee Mr. Brown is secretary of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation. I had invited the president of 
that association to be with us today, but 
he was unable to come. We are very 


glad to have Mr. Brown with us, and I 
will ask him) to give us a few words. 
Address by L. F. Brown, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion:—I came here more with the idea of 
meeting a few friends in your association than 
to talk. I have nothing to say, so will pro- 
ceed to say it. I have been very much im- 
pressed with the cordiality of the reception 
given this meeting by the citizens of Memphis 
This reminds me of an incident which is said 
to have happened at Charlotte, N. C., very 
recently. At a certain revival—and Reynolds 
attended this, though you may not believe it— 
a preacher made the statement that hell was 
composed of chorus girls, automobiles and such 
things. teynolds was heard to murmur, ‘Oh, 
death, where is thy sting?’’ (Laughter.) 

I am extremely sorry that our president 
could not be here today, illness in his family 
prevents his presence. I have a grievance 
against this association. Our annual conven 
tion was held at Peoria the three last days 
of last week, and the work of preparing for 
your convention, prevented Colonel Brode 
from being with us—the first convention he 
has ever failed to attend The ‘‘chart of the 
steerers,’’ which is down in the lobby, is very 
representative of what should be the attitude 
of your association to the one that I represent 

the two steers that are pulling apart, will 








never get anywhere. I think the time has 
passed when we should work crosswise. I 
think the way was paved last year for a bet- 
ter understanding between us. I understand 


that you appointed a conference committee to 
meet a similar committee from our organiza- 
tion. I don't know if these committtees ever 
met. If they did not, it shows on its face 
that conditions have changed. 

The question of the metal shipping tag has 
given our association some concern, Legisla- 


facturers’ Association 


association. 


shoulders to the wheel and give 
(Applause.) 
Culbertson:—We appreciate 
your remarks, Mr. Brown, and are glad to 


There is a gentleman 


President 


words on the matter of liability, and 
we will give him a few 
presenting 


minutes. 
pleasure 
Dallas, Texas. 


Address of B. 


Gentlemen: 
Association 


P. Bailey. 


Cottonseed 
appointed committee 
insurance, 
organization 


with the idea of having the 
take the matter up. It happened 
committee, 
insurance 
formulated 
Association 
was adopted and given 
association, 

Cottonseed 
writers was formed; it gave equal rates to all; 
successful 


presented 


operation 
Louisiana association 
Two years ago an addr 


his is now 
Oklahoma have 


the workmen's compensation law 
Louisiana and 


Underwriters were operating, 


fixed at $4.06 per $100 of payroll; in 
and in Oklahoma $6.95. 


Louisiana 


are in operation; 
preparing 


rate down. 


Mississippi. 
they are cheaper than the stock companies 
underwrite 
protection 


information 
plan on request, or if a representative calls on 
listen to his proposition. 
interested. 


Brady, Jr.:—Is this operated on 
principle reciprocal insurtance? 
Bailey :—Yes, 
company. 
President Culbertson:- 
Priest, associate 
physicist, United States Bureau of Stand- 
large screen 
conyplete stereopticon machine 
illustrated remarks by 


Address of Irwin G. 


is the wish of Director of the 


association. 
Washing- 





without his knowledge. 


investigation 


Second. Time tests of the permanency of 
the Voil color, particularly under conditions 
most favorable to its permanency, with a 
view of establishing sealed certified color 
standards of the oil itself 
Third. The design of a colorimeter suitable 
to compare samples with the color standards 
The samples were furnished by the Society 
of Cottor Products Analysists and the ex- 
perimental work was done at the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. 

Mr. Priest now had the room darkened 
and with the aid of a series of interest- 
ing slides, described the progress of the 
research work so far done, at the conclu- 
sion of which imteresting exhibit, he con- 
tinued :— 

The bureau intends to carry this work still 
further and to finally recommend suitable 
rules for color grading. Means are now pro- 
vided for doing this without your further 
financial support. 

Any of you gentlemen will be welcome vis- 
itors at our laboratory when you vfsit Wash- 
ington if you are interested in cur work. I 
thank you for your attention and for your 
co-operation during the past year, (Ap- 
plause.) 











President Culbertson:—We are all in- 
terested and thank you, Mr. Priest, for 
your able address. We will look for- 
ward with pleasure for your completed 
report. 

Vice-President Covington takes the 
chair. 

Mr. Covington:—Is the committee pre- 
pared to report on the address of the 
president? 

Mr. Durham:—Mr. chairman, I submit 
the following:— 





Report of Committee on President's 
Address. 


Mr. President:—Your committee, to report 
on the President’s Address beg to submit the 
following: 

We recommend that a committee of three be 
appointed, of which W. A. Reynolds shall be 
chairman, to take up the subject of stand- 
ards of cottonseed meal with State associa- 
tions with a view of taking similar action 
to have standards adopted by the various 
State legislatures that will conform with the 
changed conditions of manufacture and to do 
away with the absurd contention that meals 
manufactured in the ordinary way are not 
eottonseed meals, simply because they hap- 
pen to fall below an arbitrary standard of 
protein. Furthermore, this committee shall 
be empowered to undertake to defend suits 
that may be brought against any member 
of the association for selling cottonseed meal 
as such in spite of the fact that it falls be- 
low the legal standard, provided, of course, 
that no misrepresentation has been made by 
the seller of such meal, and provided, further- 
more, that the committee obtain the co- 
operation and consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee before incurring the necessary expense. 
We recommend that a salaried assistant to 
the president of the association be employed 
in order to relieve the president of a con- 
stantly increasing mass of routine and other 
work, and that the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee be empowered and requested to se- 
lect such assistant and fix the amount of 
his salary. 

With these special recommendations we 
advise in a general way the adoption of all 
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the other suggestions in the president’s re- 
port, and that hte incoming administration 
carry them out as soon as feasible or in its 
opinion advisable, 

G. M, DURHAM, 

Cc. lL. IVBS. 

M. E. SINGLETON, 


The report was adopted, amd President 
Culbertson resumed the chair. 

President Culbertson:—Is the committee 
prepared to report on the address or an- 
nual report of the secretary? 

Mr. West, of South Carplina:—Mr. 
Chairman—We submit the following:— 


Report of Committee on Annual Re- 
port Submitted by Robert 
Gibson, Secretary. 


We would most respectfully state that we 
have examined with care the report submitted 
by the secretary and find that it exhibits in 
detail the income and disbursements for the 
year. 

The financial part of the report being a state- 
ment made by Messrs. Byers & Williams, cer- 
tified public accounts, of Dallas, Texas. The 
report as a whole is full and explicit, cover- 
ing the entire field of operations of the asso- 
ciation during the year. 

The committee wishes to express its high 
appreciation of the work of the secretary, and 
especially commends his endeavors to increase 
the interest in the association. He has labored 
unceasingly and untiringly in our behalf. He 
has been especially active in his efforts to in- 
erease the membership, and we would most 
earnestly urge a more earnest co-operation on 
the part of the membership to the end that 
every oil mill of the Southland and every oil 
mill interest will be members of th's body. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. B. WEST, Chairman, 
F. W. McKBE, 
J. B, HILDERBRAND, 
Committee. 


the report 


Chairman. 





On motion of Mr. 
was adopted as read. 

President Culbertson:—Some time ago I 
wrote to a number of gentlemen asking 
that they prepare themselves to have a 
short address for us. Some of the re- 
plies I have received were amusing; 
nearly every one oftered excuses. I know 
that a short five minute talk is always 
interesting and I am now calling on the 
gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Ernest 
Lamar, for a few words. 


Address by Ernest Lamar. 


Ernest Lamar.—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the Convention:—This year marks the 
twentieth anniversary of our association. We 
can now look back and trace the growth of our 
industry from its weak and feeble infancy to 
its present lusty manhood. We can see how, 
under many adverse conditions, it has stead- 
ily grown to national, yes, international, mag- 
nitude; how it has brought a once despised and 
neglected product to where it is one of the 
greatest benefit and usefulness, not only to our 
Southland but to most of the nations of the 
earth. Such history demands of us the great- 
est love and honor for our organization, and we 
should encouage others to join with us, that 
they, too, may profit by our experience and 
labor. One year from now we will be twenty- 
one years of age, man’s estate. I fee! that the 
1917 convention should be held in a very cen- 
trally located place, and we should lay plaps 
to properly celebrate that anniversary. 

The ‘‘National Provisioner,’’ commenting on 
the articles, ‘Practical Suggestions for the 
Betterment of the Cottonseed End of Our Busi- 
ness,’ classes the writer among the veterans 
of our association. It is a signal honor to be 
classed among the veterans who have stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the past and done such 
noble work for our organization. When we re- 
flect upon the character of the great and good 
men of our convention who are still with us, 
and then think of some like Ranson, Allen, 
Bailey and others who have gone to the reward 
of the just, it both gladdens and sadens us. 
It brings home 6o potently the truth that the 
veterans are passing, and with each succeeding 
year will pass more rapidly from the stage 
of action. It reminds us that we must cease- 
lessly endeavor to instill into the hearts and 
minds of our younger members that love and 
honor for our work which has marked their 
conduct and brought them with measure of 
success, 


We should make it our individual duty to 
impress upon them the importance of our work, 
and to stir within them a greater zeal and 
determination to extend the influence of our 
organization until every man in our line of 
business shall feel impelled to join us, enlist 
under our banner and take up the battle cry 
of ‘Forward March.”’ I believe we should im- 
pose the duty upon our incoming vice-president 
to make a member canvass and to do it most 
thoroughly. This is the day of the every-mem- 
ber-canvass. 

Only a short time ago we had in Selma an 
“every-member canvass’’ for our commercial 
elub, and increased the membership 300 per 
eent. Based upon the knowledge and convic- 
tion that we are doing good work for the happi- 
ness and betterment of mankind, we can and 
should project in our dealings and associations 
with our neighbor mill-man that love that will 
certainly call for the best that is in him, and 
finally induce him to accept our onward and 
forward principles. Our labors in the past have 
certainly brought us gratifying results, but the 
field is open for greater work and greater bene- 
fits. In industrial life, just as surely as in 
physical life, when growth ceases, decay and 
retrogression begin. When once we gain our 
eonsent to stand still we can at that moment 
be sure we are at the turning point where we 
shall forfeit both the past and the future. If 
we live up to our opportunities, our achieve- 
ments and our associations, we must not only 
reap where others have sown, but we must in 
turn sow that other may reap a still more 
abundant harvest. 

Let us move onward in our work of publicity, 
of education, of promotion, of true love and 
honor among our members—assured that if we 
continue on this high plane faithfully and 
earnestly, the power of such example will 
surely draw others to us. Thus we can make 
our future a happy and serene march towards 
all that is good and desirable in industrial 
work, 

In the opinion of many it is desired that our 
association should provide some way for a 
greater diffusion of knowledge and information 
to the smaller mills, who have not the means 
of obtaining the same, and this wil! convince 
them to become members with us. They do not 
realize fully the vast work of rules, education 
and regulations of our work, but something 
more direct will draw them. 

The primary purpose of our organization is 
business. ‘We gather each year to discuss the 
problems constantly arising in the conduct of 
our ever growing and expanding industry. 
This annual gathering, this exchange of ideas, 
this community of interest, which mark our 
association and its material aspects, result in 
a by-product which we all find very valuab'e, 
and which we do not market, but keep for 
home consumption. By coming together as we 
do each year, we enjoy that splendid comrade- 
ship that is so beneficial to each of us, and 
thus we have the priceless by-product of social 
fellowship. Therefore, let us adopt the slogan, 
‘*Every mill man everywhere should and must 
become an energetic supporter and loyal mem- 
ber of our association,’’ that they, with us, 


Lanier, 


OIL PAINT AND 


may reap the reward to which we are so justly 
entitled. (Long applause.) 

President Culbertson:—Thanks, Mr. 
Lamar. We have enjoyed your talk. 

President Culbertson:—Mr. McBurney 
promised to talk for three minutes. Is 
he in the house? (No answer.) Well, 
Mr. Fielding Wallace is here. He wrote 
me that he could not talk, but a friend 
of his has since written and told me that 
he might be induced to give us a few 
words on the question of ‘“‘Linters.’’ Mr. 
Wallace, we will be glad to hear you? 

Mr. Wallace:—Mr. President and Gentlemen :— 
I am afraid some of you will think I have a 
motive in talking about “‘linters,’’ but I have 
none except my great interest in the subject; 
some friends of mine in Georgia are very anx- 
ious to see linters go up. (Laughter.) I can 
say nothing of the manufacture of linters that 
you do not know better than I do, but I have 
given a great deal of thought to the question 
ef supply and demand. I have studied the 
government statistics, and if statistics mean 
anything, and I think they do, they have 
prompted me to play the ‘“‘bull’’ side this sea- 
son, 


The facts show that the manufacture of lin- 
ters in this country for February was 95,000 
bales, in March 81,000 bales and in April 71,000 
bales. The amount in May will be practically 
the same. The general figures show that on 
May 1 the stock of linters in compresses, ware- 
houses and mills was 175,000 bales; the stock 
in course of manufacture was about 150,000 
bales, or a total of 325,000 bales. There have 
been made or stored since that time about 
25,000 bales, leaving the present stock, say, 
350,000 bales, The quantity of linters used and 
exported has been 110,000 bales a month. If 
these figures can be relied on, the stock of 
linters will have disappeared by August 1. 
This is problematic. I am holding 1,500 bales, 
relying on these figures, and I think it a good 
hold. It is my opinion, anyhow, (Applause.) 

President Culbertson:—I see E. TT. 
George, of New Orleans. Will you say 
a few words Mr. George. 


Address of E. T. George. 


E. T. George:—1 replied to the letter I re- 
ceived from you asking me to talk by stating 
that my work on the Rules Committee and 
the Committee on Appeals would keep me so 
busily engaged that I would not have time to 
say anything of interest, but having remained 
in the room and heard the efforts of the gen- 
tlemen you have impressed I feel that it is my 
duty to respond to your request, 

The thought I have in mind is conservatism. 
There never was a time in the history of our 
business when conservatism was so much 
needed, Conditions are such that we meet 
surprises and new problems every day in our 
offices. We know nothing now of the outcome 
of the crop, either as to size or quality. We 
are closing a season with the smallest stock 
of oil that has ever been on hand at a pre- 
vious season end. It seems to me that the 
producer of the oil should be conservative on 
the sale of oil. On August 1 the stock will be 
very low. With a late crop and a low stock 
there will be use for every barrel; therefore 
conservatism will play an important part in 
the growing crop. 

Cottonseed handling needs most conservative 
treatment. (I am not speak of combinations.) 
One man could put up the price of seed and 
fifty men could not get the price down. 

Meal.—Three weeks ago the stock was 
normal, but regular demand has reduced it. 
and consumption fron’ day to day and week to 
week has further reduced it. 

Hulls.—Hulls are fraught with much un- 
certainty; when the war closes other iines may 
have established uses that will keep prices 
high, but this is uncertain; I feel that the reg- 
ular established customers for your hulls should 
be given the most careful consideration. I 
know ef one concern in my city operating three 
warehouses who some time ago sold fifty tons a 
day; this has drop) ed to two tons per day, and 
I am told that they are seeking some other 
cheaper feed, Conservatism should be the 
watchword. 

Linters.—I am told that the present aver- 
age monthly consumption of linters is from 
70,000 to 75,000 bales. A large demand will 
exist for linters for at least six months after 
the present war is over. 

I have served on the Rulés Committee con- 
tinuously for fifteen years ard 1 have to say 
a word in commendation of the work of that 
committee, although I am a member of it. 
Not one rule is adopted because it is of any 
special benefit to one man or one mill. When 
& proposed change is suggested if it is inti- 
mated that it is not fair to both sides it is 
at once withdrawn and a rule made tu meet the 
equitable plane. 

I am not a prophet or the son of a prophet, 


and what I have said are not in any sense 
of the word predictions; they are intimations 
or suggestions, and I hope conservatism will 
be our keyncte. (Applause.) 

President Culbertson:—Mr, George we 
are indebted to you. There is a gentle. 
man here from Texas who has had a 


wide sexperience in the manufacturing 
end of our business, and I call on J. S. 
Le Clereq, of Texas. 


Address of J. 8S. Le Clercq. 


Nearly every season in our business brings 
with it a new problem, new propositions, and 
while a year ago we thought we had run the 
gantiet of every conceivable condition in the 
oil mill business, the past season has brought 
some very serious problems, and this to a 
certain measure changed the entire future con- 
duct of our business. What I shall say will 
probably be the experience of ail of you in the 
various States of the South, and I do not know 
that Texas can lay claim to any particular ex- 
traorfinary condition, excepting, perhaps, one 
which now confronts us. 

We have seen the price of seed open at $20 
and the first of January rule at $45. In Sep- 
tember we have sold oil at 32% cents, linters at 
3% cents, hulls at $4.50 and cake and meal at 
$20. At on time was seed bought worth the 
money, or with a legitimate margin of profit, 
which the manufacturer is entitled to, and it 
has been said the mills of Texas, which have 
been fairly successful this year, have been 
few, and those successful were conducted by 
speculators, or, as scme have called them, 
ga:nblers, Texas—and you will pardon me 
for referring especially to Texas, but the con- 
dition is unique—has heretofore prided itself 
On producing the highest grade of meal and 
eake with the highest percentage of protein 
of any State in the Union. For this we re- 
ceived a slight advance in price of $1 or $2 
per ton at the outside over mills in other 
States selling a 5 to 10 per cent. lower prod- 
uct, 

Owing to the high price of linters this year 
it forced the mills to so organize the linting 
departments as to double their usual amount 
of lint cut, This was a necessity in order to 
be able to compete for the raw material. A 
great number of our smaller mills were not in 


4 position to do so, and as a consequence 
either permitted the large miils, the so-called 
terminal properties, to buy the seed, or else 


sold the seed they had gathred to these mills 
at a price higher than they could possibly 
work out of them. This has had the result 
that the large mills of Texas have done the 
volume of business and the smaller mills, of 
which there are at least 150 in the State have 
had a beggarly existence, with no profit to 
show for the season. 


DRUG REPORTER 


To my mind the close delinting of the seed 
has come to stay, It is a time of greatest ef- 
ficiency in all] business, and the man who at- 
tempts to conduct his business in the manu- 
facturing line as he did one or two years ago 
will eventually be left at the post. 

This has brought about, primarily in Texas, 
an entirely new condition in the manufactur- 
ing of cottonseed meal and cake, With the 
close delinting which has been a necessity 
this year the protein content has been very 
much reduced owing to the addition of more 
fiber to the meal and cake than in previous 
years. In other words, where. we used to 
make 800 pounds of meal we are making a 
thousand pounds or more, Our Feed Control 
Service has not realized the change that has 
come. Although they have permitted a slight 
increase in fiber they demand a protein content 
of 44 per cent., with a maximum of 11 per 
cent... crude fiber, The law has been laid 
down by the officials of the Feed Control 
Service that anything containing less than 44 
per cent, protein or 51 per cent. of protein and 
fat combined, cannot, in the State of Texas, 
be sold as cottonseed meal, or cottonseek 
cake, but must be tagged and offered for sale 
as cottonseed meal and hulls, or cottonseed 
cake and hulls—in other words, a mixed feed. 

Attempts to comply with this ruling have 
demonstrated that this is not practical, as ship- 
ments of 44 per cent. protein products tagged 
‘‘meal and hulls’’ are considered by the feeder 
to be nothing more than mixed feed, they 
having been educated to the high standards 
heretofore prevailing of 51 per cent. protein 
and fat, and when you have to leave 7 or 8 
per cent. fat in the meal or cake in order to 
get the 51 per cent, you can readily see why 
this kind of work cannot compete with the up- 
to-date efficient milling. 

I believe we have the right in Texas to sell 
as cottonseed meal or cake the product of the 
cottonseed, It is not adulterated with any 
foreign substance, and provided this cake or 
meal is tagged with exactly what it contains, 
I believe we have the right to call it cake or 
meal and not cake and hulls or meal and hulls. 
(App lause.) 

You gentlemen of other States are seliing it 
that way, and I believe it only needs a little 
backbone on the part of the Texas manufac- 
turer to get a change on that proposition by 
the Feed Contro! Service. If the Feed Control 
Service of Texas wins out in the proposition 
they outline, while it is a question that con- 
cerns Texas alone now, it will be only a short 
time until the Feed Control Association of the 
United States will follow the footsteps of 
Texas and force you gentlemen to sell as cake 
and hulls or meal and hulls the products you 
are how manufacturing containing less than 
44 per cent, and call it meal and hulls or cake 
and hulls. 

I grant that there is a line somewhere where 
it might be so tagged like cold pressed cake, 
or where the protein content is so low or 
where the fibre content of the meal is about of 
the same proportion as the meats themselves. 
But to my thinking another reason we should 
manufacture a quality of meal or cake from 
which we get the best results as far as ex- 
traction or delinting is concerned and labei and 
tag it accordingly, but I don’t think that 
feed control officials can compel me to label it 
mixed feed or stamp it as an adulterated prod- 
uct. The trouble is we have been spoiling the 
feeders of Texas by giving them entirely too 
high a -product for their money. 

I know of no other human who is as much 
an unselfish philanthropist as the oil mill man. 
In the first instance, he gives his gocd money 
in the purchase of raw material, cottonseed, 
to the farmer or planter, paying more for same 
than he can possibly get out unless the market 
advances, and now here, on the other hand, 
it is proposed that we shall give a high prod- 
uct to the consumer for less money than we are 


entitled to. It looks to me as if we are ‘“‘be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea."’ (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Johnson:—T would like to say a 


word of commendation to Mr, Le Clercq— 

President Culbertson:—One momert, 
Mr. Johnson. If there is any member 
who has anything on his mind, or who 
has something of general interest, we 
will be glad for him to speak now. 

Mr. Johnson:—The address of Mr. Le Clercq 
clearly shows that we should €nter our protest 
against the methods of the agricultural au- 
thorities of several States toward the cotton- 
seed industry. Cottonseed is purer than gold; 
there is in every gold dollar ccined by our 
government 10 per cent. of alloy; this would 
be 8 per cent. meal. Cottonseed meal with al! 
the hulls in it is as pure as a gold dollar. 
They are forcing us to sell to our customers a 
richer preduct than they want. I say right 
now that I will assist you wherever I can 
with Federal or State officials to make them 
correct their attitude toward our products. 
(Applause. ) 

President 
have just received 
gram:— 


Culbertson:—Gentlemen — I 
the following tele- 


Jackson, Miss., June 6, 1916. 
Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
Memphis Tenn. 

Am called to Baton Rouge; important busi- 
ness Louisiana Legislature which will prevent 
my filling engagement at Memphis the 7th. 
Please express my sincere regrets for this 
unlooked for complication. 

H, E. Blakeslee, Commissioner. 

Mr. Blakeslee was to have delivered an 
address, and we regret having missed it. 

Ernest Lamar:—Cam I have two min- 
utes, Mr. President? 

President Culbertson:—Yes, sir. 

Mr. fLamar:—I want to suggest that 
this legislative matter can be best taken 
care of in each State by co-operation. 
We had ten very bad laws introduced 
in the last Alabama Legislature, and we 
killed every one of them. One was that 
the mill could not have a gin? We must 
get the co-operation of our meinbers; we 
must get every mill in the country to 
join us; this will, in the end, give us the 





necessary power to avert harmful legis- 
lation and foolish laws. (Applause.) 
President Culbertson:--We have all en- 


joyed these short talks, and we will now 
resume our regular program. I will ask 
for the report of the executive com- 
mittee. 


J. S. Le Clereq read the report of the 
committee as follows:— 


Report of Executive Committee, 


To the Interstate Cottonseed 
ciation in Convention 
phis, Tenn.:— 

Gentlemen—In submitting report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee we beg to state that noth- 
ing of very great importance has transpired 
during the present year in the affairs of this 
association. 

The president has called the Executive Com- 
mittee together only once for a meeting at 
Chattanooga. Your president has had occasion 
and has seen fit to consult the Executive Com- 
mittee very frequently on policies and ques- 
tions pertaining to the welfare of this asso- 
ciation, and these questions have invariably 
heen disposed of by correspgndents, It is only 
just to the other members of the Executive 
Committee to state that tney wave in every 
instance given freely of their time and talents 
and promptly advised your president of their 
views and given their counsel on all matters 
on which he asked their advice. There is only 
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one part of business where real work wa de. 
manded, and this has been done this year. the 
same as in previous years, by E. M. Duriam 
I have reference to the affairs and condi. t of 
the New Orleans office of Inspector and 


Weigher. and the most satisfactory mann: jn 
which this office has been conducted this 


e 
to the satisfaction of the exporters and lens 
located at New Orleans, is quite proof ec ncly. 
sive of the ability, time and attention which 
Mr. Durham has devoted to this matter anj 
to this extent relieved the Executive Con :mit. 
tee. The thanks of this committee as wil! ag 
the members of this association § ar. most 
gratefully tendered him for his labors 

Your Executive Committee being coin;oseg 
of the president, two ex-presidents an your 
vice-president, and I being the on! high 
private in the rear ranks, you will, L a) sure 
not deem it egotistical if I say that the abja 
manner in which the affairs of this ass. jation 
have been handled by this advisory board to 
your president is due to the high characi:, and 
varied experiences gained ‘by the gentlemen jn 
their many years of usefulness in connection 


with this association, 
The committee desires to report that (he ap- 


propriation of $700 made last year by this 
association to the (Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, which appropriation was supple- 
mented by the very liberal contribution« made 
by the various State organizations has en. 
abled that bureau to successfully prosecute 
and the bureau has now about accomplished 
the establishment of a standard for th. reading 
of color in cottonseed oil. It is rather a pe. 
flection on our great government that private 
organizations shall raise these funds for the 
prosecution of a work which should he done at 


the expense of this government for the greatest 
industry of the South, in the same manner as 
appropriations are being made tor like work for 


different industries located in the North and 
East, and it is to be hoped that at some fy. 


ture time Congress through its representatives 


will appropriate not only sufficient funds to 
reimburse this outlay, but additional funds to 
develop matters of vital concern and interest 


to this country, not only for the benefit to this 
industry itself, but also for the welfare of the 
people of these United States. 

The Executive Committee was called to meet 
in Chattanooga on April 6, 1916, at which time 
all the members were present: the auditor of 
the association submitted the report of the sec. 
retary and same was given due consideration. 
The secretary called attention to the fact that 
many members were indebted to this associa- 
tion and were in arrears for dues, and the re- 
peated requests for remittance had been 
made and same had been ignored. There is 
nothing in our rvles which fixes a time or 
date when a member shall be dropped or ex- 
peiled for non-payment of dues, and the atten- 
tion of the Rules Committee is called to this 
fact Some provision ought to be made to en- 
force the payment of these dues or else to drop 


such members from the rcils, as at present 
they receive the benefits of the association 
without contributing to the support of same 


and can so continue at their pleasure 

Mr. Durham was requested and authorized 
to have the accounts of the New Orleans Bu- 
reau audited. 

After spending the entire day in Chattanooga 
and thoroughly going into the details of the 
advisability of holding our annual convention 
in this place and considering the question from 
every standpoint, weighing most carefully the 
wishes of the members as well as the interest 
of the association, the committee adjourned to 
meet the next day in Memphis, Tenn., where 
the local representatives of the oil mill fra- 
ternity met this committee and evinced such a 


strong desire and such enthusiasm that the 
committee unanimously decided to hold this 
convention in the city of Memphis, believing 


that it would do good to the greatest number, 
secure a larger attendance, and with the pro- 
verbial hospitality of Memphis, which we have 
had occasion to know in past years, that not 
only from a business standpoint, but from a 
standpoint of comfort and pleasure extended 
to the members, the best interest of the asso- 
ciation would be served by holding the con- 
venticn in this city June 6 to 8, and the com- 
mittee trusts that when this convention closes, 
though some of the members differed in the 
decision in selecting this city over other com- 
petitors, they will by their own experience 
approve of this selection. 
For the Executive Committee, 


J. Ss. LE CLERCQ. 

The report was, On motion, duly sec- 
onded, adopted. 

President Culbertson:—We will now 
have the report of the Bureau of Pub- 
licity. 

Col. Jo. W. Allison, read the report as 
follows :— 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF 
PUBLICITY. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen:—The receipts 
and expenditures of your Bureau of Publicity, 
as reported and checked by your auditor, are 
as follows:— 








Dr. Receipts. 
Cash brought over from last year.... $674.49 
Dues collected from members....... 3,641.25 

Total cash received............... $4,515.74 
Newspaper advertising ...........-- $3,238.11 
Proportion office rent and office ex- 

ND <6 dukeGechbes snes hobaswne 620.04 
Salary, chairman eccsbacesecence 600.00 
Printing and postage..............+. 52.61 

Total disbursements .............- $4,510.78 
Difference overdraft ........0..0000: 195.02 

Analysis of the figures show:—First, the grat- 
ifying fact that your bureau is at least en- 
tirely independent and self-supporting in the 


exceedingly liberal proportion of the general 
expenses of the organization, which is charged 
to and paid by it; second, in what I am sure 
will appear to any one even in the smallest 
degree conversant with the cost of publicity @s 
now understood in the business world, as the 
really insignificant and even ridiculously small 
sum expended, when the magnitude of the in- 
terests at stake are concerned. Representing 
as you do a business in its importance to the 
industrial and agricultural development of our 
country second to none, and in the magnitude 
of the financial interests involved among the 
largest, you will see that you are expending 
in giving publicity to it a sum much less than 
that which an ordinary tradesman, even of the 
smaller class, would consider as insignificant 
for the exploitation of almost any one article 
of his merchandise. 


And this is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that you are manufacturing an 
article even yet but little known in the largest 
markets of the world, and one of such inherent 
excellence that with it advertisement is really 
no more than education, and every claim of 
its value needs but experience or demonstra- 
tion for proof. ‘Fortunately, however, for you 
and the great business you represent, these 
figures really represent no more than @ small 
proportion of work your Bureau of Publicity 
has been able to do in your behalf. For really 
the work of your Bureau of Publicity has, In 
response to the continually enlarging demands 
made upon it, so grown and extended that its 
name can hardly any longer be taken as COV- 
ering more than a small portion of the field 
which with at least some degree of success It 
hag endeavored to cover for your advantage 
and for the advancement of the great 4 
rapidly growing industry you represent. 

And ‘any detailed report of the varied activ- 
ities undertaken by it in your behalf would 
be a burden upon your patience and would 











more time than would be permitted 
proceedings of this great convention. 
of course true that compared with the 
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eamert nee and magnitude of the business, the 
vast extent of the field open for cultivation 
and ¢! whole world’s need of your products, 
the sum expended for direct advertisement is 
most tifully small. 3ut in spite of this and 
notwithstanding the fact that this direct ad- 
vertis has been done exclusively in farm 
papers yvering only the country in which is 
produ 1 your raw material and only a small 
portion of this has been so used that in con- 
nection with other means which your bureau 
has toon able to control, it has elicited in- 
quiries for the publications of your bureau es- 
sentiet as follows:— 

alabaina ...- .«-187| New York..... sores @ 
“arkansas .12h| New Jersey..... 2 
Arizona ..seees ° 4| North Carolina 
Californi® ..seeeees 6| Oklahoma 
Colorado oo IBTORWD  cecccce Cecsecese 4 
Florida +++ 27| Oregon Coe ccsovece 2 
Georgia -+. 96) Pennsylvania ...... 7 
Miinoi soos O1] Rhode Isiland....... 1 
Indiana ..- sseeee Tl) South Carolina. . 
Jowa 5} South Dakota...... ‘s ; 
fansas PORAB ccscccsss ooo OT 
Sentu 12| Tennessee .........101 
Louisian 70) Utah - 1 
Marylan BHVirginia ..ccccccees WW 
Massachusetts .... 2) Vermont ° . 
Mississippl ..+++++. 160) Wisconsin » 2 
Michigan 1) Washington | 
Minnesota ..+-seee- 1| Foreign countries... 5 

{HSOULP] seseeeeee . 51 - - 
Sabre iE sce ~se SI Total becceoccmehee 
New Mexico.....+- 12) 

To each of these our booklet and other pub- 
lications have been sent, a form letter has 
been written giving the name of the mill or 


dealer in best position to serve them, and then 
in another letter to this mill or dealer the in- 


quiry has been forwarded. ‘With this the bu- 
reau feels it has exhausted its effort, and 
the finai closing of the transaction must rest 
with the mill. In_ addition to this @irect dis- 
tribution of the 2,161 booklets and publica- 
tions, we have sold to the mills at a small 
advance on the cost of printing 32,162 booklets 
and distributed to colleges, agricultural de- 

officials, United States consuls and 


partment 
others 1.100 books 






making a total distribution 


for the year of 35,425 books. 
Of the books sent in response to direct inqui- 
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tailed reports of these experiments which was 
madé@ at the convention of the Texas Cotton- 
seed ‘Crushers’ ‘Association, but which will be 
published, and we hope given the widest pos- 


sible publicity by every one interested, not 
only in cottonseed products, but jealous of 
the fair name of the South and of cotton. 
Another and perhaps an even more impor- 
tant work which in the same connection your 
bureau has undertaken, has been a series of 
plant breeding experiments with the purpose 
of propagating a variety of cotton which 
without impairment, and even perhaps with 


improvement of all the qualifications most de- 
sired by both producers and gspinhers, would 
have a higher content of oil in the seed than 
any of the varieties now known. Work of 
this nature, as you will readily understand, 
must necessarily be exceedingly slow and 
must be done with the greatest care and ex- 
pert knawledge to be of any value at all. 
Your bureau was fortunate in being able to 
enlist in the work R. L. Bennett, an eminent 
and capable plant breeder of Paris, Tex., one 
well qualified for the work. The experiments 
are now in their third year, and the results 
attained are in the highest degree satisfactory 
and give every promise of the accomplishment 





of even more than was hoped for in them. 
In this most interesting report of the second 
year’s work Mr. Bennett says:- 

Mr. Bennett's Report on Second- 


Year Work. 


the oil in cottonseed 


the Bureau 


Investigations of 


were begun at the request of 

of Publicity of the Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. The first report was made 
last year at the crushers’ meeting at Cor- 
pus Christi, and is the first work on the 
subject. The object of the work is the 
breeding of cottonseed that will have a 
higher content of oil than cottonseed now 


crushed by the mills, and at the same time 
have all the qualities that farmers and 
spinners require in a_ cotton. The cost 
per gallon for crushing high oil seed would 
be less, and the yield of oil per ton of 
seed would be much more a gain for both 
farmers and _ crushers. The qualities in 
cotton that farmers need are productive- 
ness of both seed and lint, large boll, easy 
to pick and stormproof, early maturity, 
good length of lint, strong germination and 
seed with large meats and high content of 


PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


dred ready for market, there is a profit 
to the grower of 30 cents per hundred when 
seed sells for $24 per ton. To illustrate, 
take two cottons producing the same num- 
ber of pounds of lint per acre, one gins a 
50O0-pound bale from 1,300 pounds of seed 
cotton, the other gins a 500-pound ba'e 
from 1,500 pounds of seed cotton, the lat- 
ter cotton with 200 pounds more seed would 
make the grower 6 cents more profit per 
bale, with seed selling at $24 per ton. 
The production of more seed per acre, and 
heavier seed, richer in oil and meat, there- 
fore, becomes highly desirable to the cot- 
ton producer. But aside from the market 
phase, such seed is equally desirable for 
planting purposes, High per cent. lint to 
seed cotton are cottons that generally have 
a small seed or small meat, which may 
mean less vigorous young plants. Seed 
collectors have, as a rule, increased the 
percentage of lint to seed cotton by de- 
creasing the weight of the seed; they do 
so by selecting and propagating seed from 
plants that have small seeds or light seeds. 
Since small or light seed generally produce 
less vigorous plants, and with the price of 
Seed giving a profit above the cost of pick- 
ing and ginning the seed, these two influ- 
ences will encourage growers ‘to prefer 
planting a cotton that has heavier seed of 
equal lint productiveness per acre. But it 
should be remembered that a large appear- 
ing seed does not necessarily mean a large 
meat, or it may have a large hull and a 
small meat and low oil. High oif and large 
meat cottonseed are equally important to 
growers and oil mills because of the several 
profits to each without any additional cost 
whatever to either grower or miller. 


What Has Been Accomplished, 
There are many other fields in which more 
or less success your bureau has labored for 
your success, but any report of them in detail 
would ‘burden a report already too jong, and 
be an unwarranted tax on your patience, and 
now in conclusion, we would congratulate the 


men who are building this, one of the greatest 
and most important sources of the agricultural 
and industrial wealth of our beloved South, 
upon the splendid work already accomplished 
and upon the infinite field of development yet 
open to their effort. The memory is yet fresh 
with many of the men yet active in the busi- 
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Address by Mr. Lindsley. 


Mr. Lindsley:—Gentlemen—The illustrations 
on this chart represent the average amounts 
of protein, water, fat and ash in the bodies 
of the live animal and in the feedstuffs which 
nourish them. The first of these illustrations 
shows by color and figures a crude content of 
100 pounds; the second shows by colors and 
figures the digestible nutriments, or the true 
feeding value of the 100 pounds. 

By referring to the feeding standards for 
the required amount of dry matter and digest- 
ible nutriments for a given animal, then con- 
sulting the feed charts, it becomes an easy 
task to so combine the different feedstuffs to 
a perfectly balanced ration for any animal 
purpose. 

Inasmuch as it Is next to impossible to make 
a balanced ration from our common feedstuffs 
without the use of a concentrate, and cotton- 
seed meal being by far the most nutritious and 


the least expensive, therefore its general use 
is only a matter of instruction. 
It is a well-known fact that impressions 


through the eye are by far the most vivid, 
accurate and permanent. The same knowledge 
can be acquired more easily by visible instruc- 
tions than by any other means. 

When you see, you understand more clearly, 
and by placing before a farmer, feeder, stock 
raiser and in the rural schools the true feed- 
ing values of the different feedstuffs so they 
can see the information that has been acquired 
on feeds and feeding by the United States and 
State departments or experimental stations, 
you will have made a big step in creating a 
demand for the product that you manufacture. 

A work of this kind, visual instruction, will 
carry the merits and illustrate the true feeding 
values of your products to the consumer more 
economicaliy and more effectively for the rea- 
son that in the distribution of this class of 
publicity you have the advantage of every edu- 
cational institution; the schools want this kind 
of information, and right here I wish to say 
that when you reach the boy you have not only 


reached the future feeder, but you haye made 
a step that brings quicker and better results 
with that boy's dad. (Applause.) 


Mr. Wes:—I move that the report of 
the Bureau of Publicity be adopted, and 
that Col. Allison be thanked. (The mv- 
tion prevailed.) 


THE LINE-UP OF EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 





Reading from left to right—Jo W. Allison, R. L. Heflin, H. J. Parrish, G. B. Alexander, F. W. Brode, E. M. Durham, 
J. J. Culbertson, Sec.-Treas.; Robert Gibson, J. C. Hamilton, Charles L. Ives, M. E. Singleton, A. H. D. Perkins. 


interesting to note that they were 
follows:— 


ries, it is 
divided as 










TWOERS ccccsccce 3 Georgia .. 

North Carolina. Virginia 

Alabama ..........167|) South Carolina..... 
Mississippi .160| Louisiana ...... ee 
Arkansas .125} All other plac ° 
Tennessee ..... -++-101 

Thus giving the evidence that while the in- 
terest aroused in our products is wide and 


general, it is greatest within the zone of the 
greatest production of your raw material, and 


where it is most to your interest that they 
should be most largely used and where your 
deliveries are most easily and cheaply made. 


Considering these facts in connection with the 
new conditions brought about by the war 
situation in other countries and the disturb- 


ance of all shipping facilities, this is particu- 
larly noticeable to those of us old enough in 
the business to remember the time—by- no 
means yet so far away—when it was felt that 
almost our only markets were in the overseas 
countries, and our products were comparatively 





unknown if not despised at home. When it is 
further considered that notwithstanding the 
highest prices ever known and the greatest 
cost and difficulties in deliveries that have 
prevailed this year, the demand for all our 
products has continued with unabated eager- 
hess, it shows beyond a doubt that as the 
world, both at home and abroad, becomes bet- 


with the real value of our 
products, they will continue to buy them, no 
matter what the cost, thus showing that all 
that is required to create the wider demand 
is better education, and_that this better: educa- 
tion is but another pamie for wider advertise- 
ment. 

Another important, and we believe valuable, 
work which while not at all within the direct 
Scope of its duties, your bureau, in connection 
with one of the date organizations, has un- 
dertaken, is a series of exhaustive and scien- 
tific investigations of the actual nutritive value 
and entire healthfulness of cottonseed meal, 
and the truth or falsity of the direct charge 
which with at least some degree of scientific 
authority has been publicly made by a South- 
ern chemist that cottonseed meal contained 
toxic properties to a degree that rendered its 
use as feed or food dangerous and harmful. 

The extreme importance of so serious a mat- 
ter as this you will at once appreciate, and 
no one can ibe more vitally interested in the 
Positive determination of its truth or falsity 
than are you. In order, therefore, the inves- 
tigation of this should not alone be full and 
complete, but the results obtained should rest 
upon the highest and most unimpeachable 
Scientific authority, arrangements were entered 
into to have them made by one of the depart- 
ments of the University of Texas at Austin. 
These experiments and investigations have now 


ter acquainted 


—. In progress for nearly two years, and 
ile, as you will understand and appreciate, 


the ‘work to have full value must be done 
Slowly and carefully, and is not yet complete, 
. has progressed sufficiently far to give at 
east strong hope that the final result will be 
wan Piete and entire refutation of this charge, 
by ich has already been of incalculable harm 
Se ae business, and through this to the 
oa 18 most important agricultural product, 
Tesi 's much to be regretted that it was 
i < impossible, as had been hoped it would 
tic to give to you at this convention a repeti- 
°n of the most valuable and interesting de- 





oil. The high oil and large meat of the 
seed are food for making vigorous young 
plants, and an increased market price for 


the seed. 

The qualities that spinners need in cotton 
are strength and suitable length of staple, 
absence of color or stain, and smoothness 
in spinning. ‘The qualities that oil mills 
need in cotton are seed with large meat 
and high percentage of oil, two of the most 
important qualities that growers need. The 
investigations show that all of these qual- 
ities can be had without diminution of any 
one. But the qualities, large meat and 
high oil, needed by cotton growers and 
seed crushers, have heretofore received lit- 
tle attention from either grower or miller. 
But it is probable that the crushers may 
in time become more interested in these 
important phases of the crushing business. 

The results of the work reported to you 
last year were to the effect that there ex- 
isted a great difference in the percentage of 
oil in seed. I mean inherited difference, not 
difference due to different soils or sea- 
sons. These influences, soil and season, 
vary the content of oil in seed, but they 
do not change a low oil seed to a high oil 
seed, nor a high oil seed to a low oil seed. 

Since there was no existing information 
on the inherited quality and quantity of 
oil in cottonseed, it was necessary to se 
cure information as to the extent of the 
inherited difference of oi] in seed, and I 
reported to you last year that between the 
highest and. lowest percentage of oil a dif- 
ference of fourteen gallons per ton was 
found, and a difference of 12.8 gallons per 
ton between the highest oil seed and the 
average of all the seeds examined. 

The 12.8 gallons of oil at, say 40 cents 
per gallon, makes the high oil seed worth 
$5.12 more per ton to the farmer and to 
the mill. Finding this difference, it was 
important to know something regarding the 
transmission of these qualities from the 
parent to tthe progeny; that is, whether 
the progeny or descendant of the high oil 
parent cotton plant would have high oil 
percentage like the parent, and the solving 
of this question was the work of the past 
season. The results of this work show that 
the progeny plants grown from-~the seed of 
a high oil parent plant inherited that qual- 
ity and that their seed contained high oil 
percentage like their parent. Likewise, the 
work shows that the progeny of a low oil 
parent inherit a low oil percentage. There- 
fore, from this determination we conclude 
that seed can be bred with 12.8 gallons 
more oil per ton than the seed now 
crushed. It is hoped, however, to breed 
seed having a greater difference than that, 
and the coming season will enable a de- 
termination of that point. 

There may be a probability, too, that the 
oil of high oil seed might be of higher 
grade than oil in low oil seed. But as to 
that, there is nothing known now. With 
reasonably good price for seed maintained, 
there will come a change in growers’ atti- 





tude toward seed. The opinion has pre- 
vailed, founded on the experience of the 
past, that the price of seed did not pay 


for the picking and ginning of the seed cot- 
ton. Calculating the cost of picking seed 
at 75 cents per hundred, and the cost of 
ginning the seed at 15 cents per hundred, 
making the cost of seed 90 cents per hun- 


was classed as 


ness when your raw matertal 
a waste product, worthless if not actually 
harmful. The statute books of some of the 


older States yet contain unrepealed laws regu- 
lating the disposal of cottonseed, providing se- 
vere penalties for lack of care in putting be- 


yond the possibility of public health or com- 
fort. The day is by no means distant when 
the cottonseed buyer was looked upon with 


suspicion and treated at best with contemptu- 
ous tolerance, if not driven from the commu- 
nity. 

Your products, both as feed and food, were 
even at best regarded as mere cheap and un- 
desirable substitutes for other and better ma- 
terials, and the men engaged in their manu- 
facture were looked upon either as ill-advised 
enthusiasts or as deliberate dealers in imita- 
tions and misrepresentations. 

Now your feed products represent the stand- 
ard by which all other feeds are measured and 
are of an acknowledged exceHence toward 
which all other feeds may aspire, but equality 
with which none may attain. Your food prod- 
ucts take rank with the best of all that are 
good and desirable, and in actual nutritive 
value, in purity, taste and flavor equaled by 
few and surpassed by none. And it should 
bring a glow of honest pride to each and every 


one of you to remember that no agency has 
done more to contribute to this change than 
has your great association, and with due 
modesty at least some share in this great work 
may be claimed by your Bureau of Publicity. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Ss. J. CASSELS, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
JONATHAN HAVENS, 
Washington, N. C. 
JO W. ALLISON, Chairman, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Col. Allison continued as follows:— 
Cottonseed products now advertise them- 


selves. Our only duty as to advertising is 
for the purpose of educating the people. I 
know it is the policy of this organization never 
to allow any article to be offered for sale on 
the floor of these conventions; that policy is 
jealously regarded by me, but from the office 
of the Bureau of Publicity of Oklahoma, 
through Mr. Montgomery, there has come a 
chart, prepared by them about visual educa- 
tion. They have induced a publishing house 
to prepare a chart which will be accompanied 


by a handbook showing at a glance various 
values of feed. Any of you who have had to 
do with the purchase of school supplies know 





that a chart or map is very expensive. Such 
a one as this would cost to make singly from 
$25 to $27.50. Your bureau has succeeded in 
entering into a provisional contract with the 
publisher for a number of charts, of which 
this one shown here is a crude sample, at a 
cost in the neighborhood of $1 each. Our plan 
is to distribute these books in the same man- 
ner as we have distributed the 35,000 books 
which were sent out several years ago. We 
will put these charts in every district school 
in the South along with the handbooks. The 
children of our farmers will thus be taught 
the values of our product. The axiom of our 
business is that advertising means education. 
I ask the indulgence of the convention for a 
short talk from Mr. Lindsley, who is represent- 
ing the maker of this chart. 


F. W. Brodie:—Our president asks me 
to introduce a gentleman who came here 
from Washington to address you on a 
subject which will appeal to the heart of 
every true American—not the hyphenated 
Americans. I only wish I had the sil- 
ver-tongued eloquence of some of my 
friends from Tennessee or even from 
Texas; I would do the subject the honor 
which is due it. This gentlemam has 
taken the greatest interest in the wel- 
fare of our State and our country, and I 
take pleasure in presenting the Hon. K. 
D. McKellar, member of Congress from 
Memphis. (Applause.) 


Address by the Hon. K. D. MeKellar 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association:—I 
think my friend, Mr. Brodie, has made a 
slight mistake in stating that I had come 


to Memphis for the purpose of addressing you. 
I wrote Mr. Brodie some time ago that if I 
happened to be in Memphis during your con- 
vention I should be very glad to make an in- 
formal talk. I am here now and have no pre- 
pared speech. I do not know anything about 
the .manufacture of cottonseed products, and it 
would be useless for me to talk to you on that 
subject. I was raised on a farm and was a 
farmer myself, but in those days cottonseed 
was used for fertilizer, such of it as did not 
rot in the fields. I know that now it is’ one 
of the greatest sources of our national wealth; 
that it yields one-fifth of the value of our 
great cotton crop, measured in dollars and 
cents. You know better than I do that our 
national laws militate against the cottonseed 
industry. It is not often that the taxing 
power of the Federal Government is used to 
strike at any particular business or occupation, 
but as I conceive it, the taxing power Is 
wrongfully used when a tax of 10 cents is 
placed on oleomargarine. (Applause.) This 
tax ought not to exist. Innumerable bills have 
been introduced in Congress seeking its repeal; 
the government gets no revenue from it; the 
purpose of the tax is to raise the value of 
the dairy products at the expense of cottonseed 
products, and I am against it. (Long applause.) 

For the short time that I have been in the 
House I have been as active as possible. I 
have appeared before the committee and tried 
to get the law modified. The tax strikes at 
one of our greatest industries, an industry that 
is raising the condition of the South to one 
that we all want her to occupy. The tax must 
be repealed. I say to you gentlemen now that 
if I can be of any service to you at any time 
on this or any matter pertaining to your busi- 
ness, and to help raise it to the fullest meas- 
ure of success, I am at your service. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I did not intend to talk-about cottonseed. I 
want to say a word on a subject that is close 
to the heart of every American—preparedness, 
(Applause. ) 

You can hear men abusing Congress; you can 
hear men abusing the Administration, but did 
you ever stop and think that the easiest thing 
on earth to do is to criticize other people? 
We have been at grips with this subject for 
two years because we heard the mutterings 
of the storm before it burst; before it had 
taken the tremendous toll of life; before it had 
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wrecked the homes and lives of so many wom- 
en and children. 

I am a man of peace, and I pray to God that 
this great country of ours, this grand, pros- 
perous country of ours, may continue to grow 
upwards, knowing nothing of the horrors of 
war, but when I say this, my friends, you 
must remember that we are a rich nation and 
a grand nation. Our great industries must be 
protected at all hazards, and while the storm 
is raging about us we must prepare to avert 
its bursting on us, and we are doing that. 
How? I will tell you. I recently received a 
letter from a dear friend who said:—‘I have 
been giving the subject of preparedness a great 
deal of consideration, and I have come to three 
conclusions. 

“First—I think we ought to double the ca- 
pacity of West Point this year. 

“Second—I think we ought to double the 
number of students at Annapolis this year. 

‘“Third—I think we should make the govern- 
ment itself go into the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition.”’ 

I answered my friend and told him:—‘‘Con- 
gress has already doubled the number of stu- 
dents at West Point, and I already had ap- 
pointed a cadet who had passed his examina- 
tion and had been admitted. Congress has this 
year doubled the number of students at Annap- 
olis, an I had already named two appointees 
who had passed their examination. Congress 
has already this year undertaken the manufac- 
ture of guns and ammunition. 

We passed last Friday in the House a bill 
which carries an appropriation of two hundred 
and sixty-nine million dollars for the building 
and upkeep of our navy, with an addition of 
20 per cent. added for speed—that means more 
than three hundred million dollars for our navy 
this year. The building program calls for 
five battle cruisers, twenty cruisers, ten 
smaller cruisers and fifty submarines—the 
entire program of the navy as requested, with 
the exception of two dreadnoughts, and the 
Senate will add these, That is our program 
this year. That exceeds by more than one 
hundred million dollars the amount that any 
government has ever spent in one year, Is 
that preparedness? (Applause.) The greatest 
experts in the navy recommended this pro- 
gram. 

I met a gentleman this morning, a close 
friend, and he said:—‘‘Mac, the trouble with 
you is that you don’t believe in a big enough 
navy.’’ I had to show him hew little the aver- 
age man knows of what is going on until it is 
called to his attention. The Naval Committee 
was composed of able men, one vigorous Tenn- 
essee man—Coneressman Padgett—taking an 
active part. They reported the bill requested 
by the naval department. Our Republican 
friends on the committee tacked on one hun- 
dred amendments that they knew could not be 
agreed upon—some of them they did not want 
themselves, The result was that the biil 
passed the House practically unanimously, 
every Democrat voting for it and every Re- 
publican except three Quakers and one Social- 
ist. Now, did I vote right, or should I have 
voted with the Quakers? I have nothing 
against these gentlemen, they are among the 
best people on earth, but I do not agree with 
them. 

There are some gentlemen in the country to- 
day who say that this administration has not 
done enough naval construction. Let us see 
They spent last year one hundred and seven 
million dollars, which is four million more 
than was spent under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, and ten million more than was spent 
during the Taft administration. If you look 
into the laws that have passed you will find 
that this Congress has done everything in its 
power to prepare for any eventuality. When 
we take count of the eighteen vessels sunk 
last week you will find that we are now the 
second naval power of the world. (Applause.) 

I do not believe we are going to have war; 
this is not why I want a great navy. I de 
not think that any of the warring nations 
will want war with us. Some of them are 
now on the verre of starvation, and when this 
war is over we certainly will be better pre- 
pared to care for ourselves than wil!l be any 
of our friends now fighting. We want a great 
navy to promote peace, to take care of this 
great country. We are going to have a big 
share in building up the world when this 
dreadful war is over. We are preparing now 
to create a great merchant marine that will 
put the United States back on the map so far 
as the carrying business of the world is con- 
cerned and take your products anywhere that 
we please How do I know? Because we 
can take them to any port in-the world if we 
have a navy to back us. (Applause.) 

I said we now had the second navy in the 
world. I really belleve if our fighting friends 
stay mad we wil] soon have the greatest navy 
in the world. (Applause.) I am absolutely 
neutral: I do not care how many ships are 
sunk. I want the United States to have the 
greatest navy in the world 

Criticisms have been made about our army 
You cannot make an army in a day; you cannot 
make soldiers by law, It takes three years to 
make an officer and nearly one year to make an 
ordinary soldier. You have to get the raw ma- 
terial first and then train it. The reorganiza- 
tion bill provides for the training of officers 
and men. Our lack of officers is our greatest 
defect: we are endeavoring to have established 
in each State schools for the training of officers 
and men so that our boys will not oniv receive 
a good education, but will be taught discipline 
and military regulations, You are all red- 
blooded Americans. You do not want to fight, 
but if the necessity arises each one of you 
will do your part I know it, and so do you 
(Applause.) 

What are we 
building an army 
same number of 
122.000 men, regulars 
a National Guard of 


doing for an army? We 
of 211.000 regulars and 
reserves; that will give us 

We are preparing for 
140,000 and the same 
number of reserves. If any gentleman is not 
advised of these facts and will write me at 
Washington I will be elad to send him a copy 
of the bill. We have done our part for pre- 
paredness. 

We have the greatest country in the world 
We are manufacturing 50 per cent. of all the 
ammunition that is being consumed in Europe, 
making our country rich and prosperous, Do 
you believe that any country will jump on us? 
I think not. TI think the United States has 
been remarkably successful in keeping out of 
this war. If this administration has done 
nothing else, every mother’s boy is safe today. 
(Applause.) We éo not want to imitate others, 
We will map out our own program. Washing- 
ton did it in 1776; we will de it now, Trt us 
stand for America, her traditions, her ideals, 
avoid entangling alliances with other nations 
and build up our own country. There never 
has been such a period of prosperity as we 
are now passing through. Are we not satisfied? 
When I think of our condition four years 
ago; of the troubles at home and abroad since 
that iitne; when I think of the splendid bank- 
ing system that Sas heen successfully estab- 
lished and the rural credit bill that is being 
framed into a law; when I think that the peo- 
ple of this natton have been safely guided 
through all the turmoil and stcrm and have 
kept absolutely at peace and that prosperity 
has been with every family, I feel that every 
American should thank God first, and then the 
present administration at Washington for hav- 
ing carried them safely through. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

In the short time that I have been in Con- 
gress I have come in contact with all of the so- 
called great men of our country. I have seen 
them; I have heard them; I Fave worked with 
them, but I want to say with all serlousness 


are 


the 


OIL PAINT AND 


and truthfulness that the man we have in the 
White House today measures up to the stand- 
ard of what the President of these United 
States should be (Long applause.) 

Gentlemen, having heard these remarks I 
fear you will think that I know as much about 
politics as I do about cottonseed. I hope that 
every member of this great convention will 
have a pleasant visit here. We think we have 
one of the best cities in the world. I know 
my local friends want you to have a good 
time, and if there is anything you need and 
cannct find IT earnestly ask that you telephone 
me, and Tf will find Mr, Brodie and see that 
you get it. I wish you all prosperity and 
again I tell you that T am at your service in 
any matter that can further your aims. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President Culbertson:—We appreciate 
the patriotic words of Congressman Mc- 
Kellar, and the convention will please ex- 
press its thanks by rising. (The conven- 
tion rose.) 

President Culbertson:—Gentlemen, we 
started very late this morning and have 
lengthened our program with some un- 
expected matters. Lunch is now ready 
and it is suggested that we adjourn for 
20 or 30 minutes and then reassemble and 
take up the Committee on Rules report. 

Mr. Gash:—I move that we adjourn un- 
til tomorrow morning and that we make 
the first business the consideration of the 
rules. (The motion was seconded.) 

President Culbertson:—That is a 
idea. All in favor of the motion 
please say aye. (The unanimous 
of the convention was aye.) 

Secretary Gibson:+The chairmen of 
the various State associations will pleas® 
meet in this room at 7 tonight. 

President Culbertson:—I have 
ceived the following telegram:— 

Baton Rouge, La., June 6, 1916. 

President :— 

THuisiana Legislature 
adopted today preposed uniform rules for fer- 
tilizer and seed meal, It is now up to your 
association to pass them as promised by your 
committee With best wishes for the success 
of your convention. 


good 
will 
voice 


just re- 


J. J. Culbertson, 
Joint committee of 


J. W. VOLGER, 
President 1 ouisiana Cottonseed Crushers’ As_0- 
ciation. 
President 
stand adjourned 
morning. 


will now 
tomorrow 


Culbertson :—We 
until 9.30 


(Adjourned.) 


Third Day, Thursday, June 8. 


The convention was called to order at 
9.55 a. m. by President Culbertson, who 
said:—We had a late start yesterday and 
tid not finish our program, and we will 
therefore have a full day today. The 
special order of business this morning is 
the report of the Committee on Rules, 
Cc. W. Covington, chairman. (Mr. Ives, 
of North Carolina, takes chair.) 


ACTION ON RULES. 


Chairman Covington:—As you will see 
from the report of this committee, which 
has ben priented and distributed, it is 
based on the uniform rules which were 
adopted and recommended to this asso- 
ciation by the special committee ap- 
pointed by your president. That com- 
mittee met and went over the rules of 
the various associations and adopted 
rules that we want uniform in all the 
associations. Our Rules Committee spent 
some time in going over the rules--the 
changes we are recommending are for 
the most part made with the purpose of 
having the rules put in proper positions, 
and to correct some typographical errors. 
We will, as is customary, read _ these 
proposed chamges, and then will adopt 
them section by section. 

(Mr. Covington read proposed changes 
in rule 1, and in rule 5, and in rule 6.) 

Mr. Claiborne:—!I move that the Chair- 
man simply read the number of the rule, 
and then the section; and if there is no 
objection that the change be considered 
adopted. 


Mr. Singleton:—I second the motion. 

(The motion was adopted.) 

Mr. Covington then read each proposed 
change to rule 30, when Mr. McDonald 
said:— 

Section 4 of the proposed changed rule re- 
fers to domestic shipments of cake and meal, 
and has changed the time for filing notices of 
claims. A great deal of cake and meal is 
shipped to the North and Northwest, and it 
will be impossible to enforce this rule. Again, 
I do not think it proper that this association 
make rules that really are attempts to legalize 
a rule. No State or the United States would 
recognize this rule or enforce a claim under 
it; they would give claimant as much time as 
required within two years in which to file a 
claim. 

Mr. Schewey. of Kansas City:—I!I 
that the number be changed to 
and that the clause in parenthesis 
stricken out. 

(The motion was seconded and adopted.) 

The Chairman ther read rule 38. 

Mr. McDonald:—It is not clear to me 
what our rule is regarding the expelling 
of a man who refuses to arbitrate; some 
of our officers differ in opinion in this 
rule Some of them say that where a 
member refuses to arbitrate he can be 
expelled, but the rules do not so state, 
and I now move that a clause be inserted 
in rule 38 the following clause:— 

Nothing in the above is to be taken as pre- 
venting this association from taking appropri- 
ate action if both parties to a contract are 
members of this association and one of them 
refuses to arbitrate. 

Mr. Gash:—I second the motion, 

(The motion was adopted.) 

Rule 39 was read and adopted, 

Chairman Covington:—I will state that 
we have appointed a committee to go 
over the rules and codify them and see 
that they are all in proper positions. 
None of them are to be changed by this 
committee, but to be indexed. This rule 
is a new one and I will read it. 

Mr. Du Bose:—Why confine it to re- 
fined oi1? Why not have it apply to 
crude »il, cake, meal, linters and other 
product? 

Mr. Sloan:—Mr. Du Bose asks why not 
make the rule apply to all products. If 
ihere is any reason why the rule was 
written as it {s, I will be glad to hear it 
stated. 

Mr. Gash:—When you buy crude cotton- 
seed oil you have to pay cash and you 
also pay cash for meal and cake. Re- 
fined oil is the commodity that the rules 
affect. 

Mr. 


move 
ten days 
be 


Du Bose:—I move that we table 
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the recommendation of the committee on 
this rule. (The motion was seconded.) 

EK. H. Petty:—I move that the motion 
of Mr. Du Bose be tabled. (The motion 
was seconded.) The vote showed 28 for 
tabling and 20 against. 

Mr. Gash:—I move that the rule rec- 
ommended by the committee he adopted. 
(the motion was seconded and adopted.) 

Mr. Ives:—I now move that the report 
of the Rules Committee be adopted. (The 
motion was generally seconded, and un- 
animously adopted.) 

The rules as proposed 
follow :— 


to’ be changed 


REPORT OF RULES COMMITTEE, 


Changes as Made and Substitute 
Sections Adopted by the Con- 
vention, 


Memphis, Tenn., June 5, 1916. 
the Members of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, in Convention at 
Memphis, Tenn. : 

Gentlemen :—Your 
to report:—We met in Memphis on June 3, 
eleven members of the committee answering 
roll call, Col. Jo. (W. Allison being elected a 
member to fill place of absentee. 

We remained in session until midnight and 
adjourned then until today when we again met 
and completed our work, giving careful consid- 
eration to all matters coming before us. This 
report is based on the ‘‘proposed uniform 
rules,’’ which were recommended by special 
committee appointed by your president, and the 
changes we suggest refer to those rules. 

We recommend that the ‘‘Proposed Uniform 
Rules,’’ with the following changes, be adopt- 


ed:- 
Rule 2. 


Sec. 1.—Add to the present section the 
words, ‘‘Unless a clear and explicit statement 
to this effect is made at the time of their sale.’’ 

Sec. 5.—Commencinge on third line, after 
the word ‘‘car,”’ strike out the remainder of 
the sentence and insert the following:—‘‘Shall 
be taken from the various parts of the car in 
such manner as to truly represent the con- 
tents.”’ 
lows: 

Notice of Claim. On arrival of seed at des- 
tination, the seller shall be immediately notified 
by telegraph, telephone or letter, if seed are 
of unsatisfactory tender on contract. Seller 
must give his acceptance or take his exception 
to buyer's grading within forty-eight hours. 
Failing to do so, seller's rights to second 
sampling and grading are forfeited. In case 
of difference between seller and buyer as to 
the grading of seed, a disinterested party shall 
be selected to make second sampling and grad- 
ing, which shall be final. Any demurrage 
accruing shall be borne by party at fault. 


Rule 3. 


sixth line, 
strike out the 


Rule 4. 


strike 


To 


Committee on Rules begs 


Strike out and rewrite as fol- 


after the word 


Sec, 2.- Y 
remainder of the 


“‘Averdupols, 
section. 


On 


Sec, 1.—On last line out the figure 
7’ and insert the figure ‘‘6.”’ 

Sec. 2.—Commencing on sixth line, strike 
out the words ‘“‘best refining methods’ and 
substitute the words ‘‘official methods adopted 
by the Chemists’ Committee."’ 

Sec. 3.—Strike out entire section. 

Sec. 4.—-Change the number to read Sec. 
3 and let section end with second paragraph. 

Sec. 5.—Change the number to read Sec. 
4. Make new section, being the last paragraph 
of present Sec. 4, leaving out the first word 
“‘but’’; it will then read: 

Sec. 5.—Where claim is 
retining loss, the value of 
stock, less any excess cost of 
oil, shall be taken into consideration in 
tlement by the parties at interest. 


Rule 6, 


Sec. 2.—Strike out present section and re- 
write:— 

Sec, 2.—Prime 
oil must be clear, sweet in 
free from water and settlings, 
deeper color than 35 yellow and 
Lovibond’s equivalent color scale. 

The color scale examination shall be made as 
follows:—The oil is placed in a pure white 
four-ounce sample bottle; the depth of the oil 
in the bottle shall be 5% inches. The bottle 
shall be placed in a tintometer which is pro- 
tected from any light except reflected white 
light in the reading made at a temperature 
of about 70 degrees Fahrenheit, or by such 
method as may be recommended by the United 
States Bureau of Standards, provided the same 
be approved by the Chemists’ Committee and 
provided that the color determined shall be ex- 
pre in Lovibond terms. If the oil is of 
deeper color than the glass standard 35 yellow, 
7.1 red, it shall not be classed as prime 

Sec. 4.—Add the following words:—“And 
shall not contain more than 4 of 1 per cent. 
of free fatty acid.’’ 

Sec. 5.—Add the 
shall not contain more 
of free fatty acid.’’ 

Sec. 6.—Add the words: 
contain more than % of 1 
fatty acid.”’ 

Sec. %7.—On 
*“‘scale’’ strike 
the following:— 

The bleaching test 
official methods of the Chemists’ . Committee. 
The color examination shall be made in the 
manner provided for summer yellow. 

Sec. 8.—On fourth line, strike 
words ‘‘to be passed upon.”’ 

Sec. 9.—On fourth line, 
words ‘‘to be passed upon." 


Rule 7. 


out this 


made for excess 
the excess s0ap 
handling such 
set- 


yellow cottonseed 
flavor and odor, 
and of no 

7.1 red on 


summer 


“And 
cent. 


following words: 
than % of 1 per 


not 
free 


‘And shall 
per cent. of 


word 
write 


the 
and 


after 
balance 


line, 
the 


sixth 
out all 


shall be made by the 


cut the 


strike out the 


See, 2.—Strike section and adopt 
the following: 

Sec, 2.—Packages. Packages for refined 
oil must be merchantable hardwood iron-bound 
barrels, new or thoroughly cleaned refined cot- 
ton oil barrels, painted or varnished. They 
must be delivered in good shipping order, anc 
shal! not be under 360 pounds net or over 440 
pounds net each, in case of delivery. On de- 
livery of packages other than as above, an 
allowance of not exceeding fifty cents per bar- 
rel shall be made by seller, ‘Tares shall be 
tested if required by either seller or buyer, 
by emptying four barrels of each 100 barr@ls 
to be taken indiscriminately from the lot. Al- 
lowance shall be made for difference in tares 
in excess of one pound per barrel. The weigh- 
ers are required to put a distinguishing mark 
on the barrels stripped, such mark to be shown 
on the weight certificate, 

See. 3.—ITliminate, 

Sec, 4.—Eliminate. 


Rule 8.—Soap Stock, 


Eliminate present rule which has been elim- 
inated and rewritten; it will be read by the 


Rule 9.—Cottonseed Cake. 


secretary if requested, and will be incorporated 
in the rules. 
Sec. 1,--On 
“Ordinary.” 
Sec. 2.—Strike out on last line the figures 
48 and insert the figures ‘'47.” 


fifth line strike out the word 


Sec. 3.—On sixth line strike out the 5 
45 and insert the figures ‘42." : 
Sec 4.—On lust line strike out th: 
“42” and insert the figures ‘40. 
Sec. 5.—Commenring on tenth 

out the words ‘forty-eight, 
forty-seventh” and insert the 
seventh, forty-third, fortieth.” 


Rule 11, 


See, 1.—On sixth line, strike out (hy 
“Ordinary.” 

Sec, 2.—On next to last line strike ont the 
figures ‘48 and insert the figures “17. — 

Sec. 3.—On next to last line strike ou ¢h 
figures “45” and insert the figure ‘70am 

Sec, 4.—On next to last line, strike 
the figures ‘42 and insert the figur 


Rule 8.—Soap Stock, 
out 


Treg 
figurey 
line, 

fort 


words 


strike 
fifth, 
LOriy- 


Word 


out 
so” 


Strike 
lows:— 
Sec, 1. Soap stock must be a pr 
the refining of crude cottonseed wi} 
sales thereof, unless otherwise agree,| 
seller and buyer are made upon a i 
per cent. fatty acid, not to fall be}, 
cent.; if containing less than 40 per cont 
acid, soap stock shall not be considered 
chantable and may be rejected. De} 
made in merchantable packages or nk cars 
Soap stock shall be drawn for at 80 por an 
of the invoice, unless analysis of the Po 
accompanies invoice; said analysis to he ale sa 
by the chemist; in which case dra shall a 
mate for the amount indicated by the hip 77 
analysis. ; —e 
Sec. 2. Acidified soap stock must pe 
product of, completely acidified soap Goa 
thoroughly settled, and all sales ther: of a 
otherwise agreed upon by seller und’ Bayes 
are to be made upon a basis of 95 per aa 
total fatty acid and not to fall below &% “se 
cent.; if containing less than 8 per cent ane 
acid, acidified soap stock shall not he ee oan 
ered merchantable as such and may he salen. 
ed; deliveries to be made in merchantable 
packages or tank cars; when in tank cars a 
cars must be equipped with steam coils _ —- 
Acidified soap stock shall be dr 
per cent. of the invoice unless 
seller accompanies invoice; said analysis to h 
signed by the chemist, in which case dt . 
shall be made for the amount Indicated by tn 
shipper’s analysis. y te 
A contract tank car of soap stock o1 
soap stock shall be 60,000 
loose, or, if sold in barrels, 400 pounds net ¢ 
the barrel, unless otherwise specified And he 
settlement of each car shall be considered o 
a distinet contract by itself, ms 
and weights are concerned. 
Analysis furnished by either buyer 
shall be, if requested, sworn to by the 
making same, and shall state the 
ployed and the number of check 
the result of each, 
When soap stock or 
sampled at shipping 


entire rule, and rewrits 


fol- 
vluect of 
and all 
upon by 
s of 50 
40 per 
fatty 
mer- 
ery to be 


awn for at 99 
analysis of the 


acidified 
pounds if. sold 


so far as quality 


or seller 
chemist 
method em- 
tests run ani 


gs soap stock is 
1 point by an associ n 
official inspector or representatives) Pe re 
and seller, settlement shall be the 
mean test between seller's and buyer's chem 
ists, but if difference is greater than 1 per cent 
final settlement shall be made on the mean 0 
the analysis of agreed outside chemist ond 
nearest analysis thereto. ; 
In any case, where sampling is 
than as above, and in the event of 
a + e cent., the matter 
rated an juyer’s sample drawn a es 
tion according to last paragraph of aaa 
together with sample furnished buyer by seller 
and seller's original loading sample shall have 
consideration by the Arbitration Committee. — 
The total fatty acids in soap stock and acid- 
ified soap stock, to be determined by the asso- 
ciation’s official method. : 
Sec. 3. Contracts.—Settlement of contracts 
for soap stock or acidified soap stock, locse or 
in barrels, shall be made on the basis of 400 
pounds net to the barrel, if in barrels, or 375 
pounds to the barrel if in tank cars ; a 
Sec. —On last line, strike out the fig- 
ures “39 and insert the figures ‘‘37.” 
Make new section, : 
Sec. 6 —Cottonseed feed meal is a mixture 
only of cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls 
or cottonseed hull bran, must be finely ground. 
free from excess lint, sweet in odor, and shal] 
contain by analysis not less than twenty (20) 
per cent. of protein. 
Make present section 
commencing on ninth 
““forty-eighth,”” ‘‘forty-fifth,”’ “*forty-second” 
and “thirty-ninth,’’ and insert the words 
‘forty-seventh,”’ ‘‘forty-third,"’ “fortieth” and 


*“*thirty-seventh.”’ 
Rule 13. 


Sec. 1.—-Commencing on 
strike out the words “Uniform Methods Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Products Analysts’ 
Society’’ and substitute the words ‘‘Chemists’ 
eee of this association."’ Add new sec- 
ion 

Sec. 5.—It is understood that no consider- 
ation shall be given under this or any other 
rule of this organization, to any evidence or 
report, unless such chemist is either himself a 
member of this association, or the regular sal- 
ared employe of a member. 


Rule 14, 
On fifth 


made on 


done other 
difference 
may be arbi- 


6 read section 7, 


: and 
line strike out 


the words 


the fourth line, 


See. 1. 
be,’" insert the 
on same line, 
add the words 

At end of 
ing: 

NOTE:—This 
analysis, but 
of Rule 11. 


the words, “to 
upon or,” and 
“arbitration,” 
association."’ 
paragraph, add the follow- 


after 
words ‘“‘agreed 
after the words 
“before this 
first 


line, 


rule covers 
it is not 


color, texture and 
intended to mean Sec. 6 


Rule 15. 


Strike out the word ‘‘Flake’’ in 
and wherever it occurs in the Rule 

The Rule has five sections, but only four were 
numbered. Correct, by making first paragraph 
Section 1, and changing all other numbers. 

At end of first Section continue to read as 
follows:—‘‘And lint removed.’’ 


Rule 16. 


Sec, 2.—Commencing 
out balance of the 
read :— 

“But must be reasonably free of motes, flues, 
sweepings, hull fiber or other foreign matter.” 

Sec. 3.—On cighth line, after the word 
‘color,’ strike out balance of section and re- 
write to read ‘‘reasonably free of motes, flues, 
sweepings, hull fiber or other foreign matter.” 

Sec. 4.—On third line, after the werd “be’ 
strike out balance of section and rewrite to 
read:—‘‘Reasonably free of motes, flues, sweeD- 
ings, hull fiber or other foreign matter.” 

Sec. 7.—Strike out the entire section and 
rewrite as follows:— 

Sec, 7.—When a sale is made of seasons 
or balance of season’s output of linters (with- 
out an estimated quantity) the seller must ship 
and the buyer must receive and pay for all 
the linters seller makes to the end of the sea 
son. Should the seller close his mill and re 
sell his accumulation of seed, buyer may de 
mand the equivalent of linters that the seed so 
sold would have produced. 

NOTE:+Where the words ‘‘season's oF bal- 
ance of season’s output’’ are used, they shall 
mean to August 1 of the season referred to 

sec, 10.-—Strike out entire section 

Sec, 11.—Strike out entire section, 

See, 12.—Strike out entire section. 

Sec. 13.—Renumber this and make it See 
10 and make the rule end with the word 
‘*Buyer’’ on next to last line. 


the caption 


line, strike 
rewrite to 


fifth 
and 


on 
Section 








oo? 


Sec, 14.—Renumber and make it Sec. 11, 
and at end of present section, add the follow- 
ing standard bale of linters shall be made in 
pox 27x/4 inches.’’ 

New section 12:— 

Wher: a fixed number of bales of linters are 
gold for shipment during a certain period and 
shipping instructions have not been furnished 
at any time within five days before the expira- 
tion of the contract period, seller may ask for 
shipping instructions and if not furnished 
within twenty-four hours may, through any 
recognized broker in cottonseed products, a 
member of this association in good standing, 
gell the linters according to the terms of the 
original contract, and his claim for any loss 
sustained will be a valid claim against the 

yer. 
eave rsely, In case shipping instructions have 
been furnished and the linters not shipped, 
the buyer may, within the same time and in 
similar way, protect himself against the seller, 
or cancel the contract. 

New Section 13:— 

When a specified number of bales of linters 
are sold, the number of bales must be deliv- 
ered with a variation of 5 per cent. either way 
permitted in the total weight, based upon a 
§00-pound bale. 


Rules 17 and 18.—Hulls and Fiber 
Hulls, 


both rules and rewrite as 
Rule 17. 
Sec, 1.—A ton of cottonseed hulls shall be 
2.000 pounds, 
‘Sec, 2.—A carload of hulls for contract 
purposes shall be the minimum weight fixed 
by the railroad tariff between the point of ship- 
ment and destination. 
Sec, 3.—Frime cottonseed hulls shall be 
made from good, sound, dry seed, reasonably 
free from foreign substances and trash, and 
shall have had no lint taken off except throug 
the linters in the usual oil milling of cotton- 
seed. 
See. 4.—Extra choice cottonseed hulls 
shal: be made from good, sound, dry seed, rea- 
sonably free from foreign substances and trash, 
and must not be subjected to any milling or 
treatment for removing the lint after having 
passed through the oil mill linters, and must 
contain a minimum lint content of not less 
than 25 per cent, 
Sec, 5.—Choive Cottonseed hulls same as 
extra hulls, except that they must contain a 
minimum lint content of not less than 20 per 
cent. 
Sec, 6.—Medium cottonseed hulls, same as 
extra hulls, except they must contain a min- 
imum lint content of not less than 15 per cent. 
Sec. 7.—All claims against shipments of 
cottonseed hulls shall be as pertaining to all 
other cottonseed products, it being understood, 
however, that each shipment or invoice for cot- 
tonseed hulls shall stand as a separate con- 
tract as to weights and quality. 
Sec. 8.-—On ail offers and sales of sacked 
cottonseed hulls, it is unuerstood they are to 
be in sound bags of suitable strength, either 
new or second-hand, approximately 100 pounds 
in weight, and so branded. The bags must be 
well sewed and in good shipping order. Square 
sacked hulls must be machine packed in bags 
of suitable size and strength, ard must be so 
packed as to reasonably retain the original 
shape and compactness in transit. 
Sec, 9.—T»o be good delivery, stacked hulls 
must not ‘weigh less than % pounds net, and 
must be invoiced at actual weight, 
Sec, 10.—Any hulls shipped under sections 
4, 5 and 6 not coming within grade specified 
shall not be subject to rejection if within $2 
per ton of the value of the grade sold, but 
shall be reduced in price by proper allowance 
based on the fiber content and value. 
Sec, 11.—Off hulls, or hulls that have beon 
made from off or heated seed, or that have 
been heated after being made, or otherwise 
damaged, and hulls that are made from bolly 
or trashy seed shall not be deliverable on con- 
tracts as defined in sections 4, 5 and 6. 
Note.—A standard method of determining the 
lint content of cottonseed hulls shall be agreed 
upon and promulgated by the Chemists’ Com- 
mittee of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association by September 1, 1916. 


Rule 19. 


Change this to read Rule 18. 
And add new section. 


Strike out 


Sec. 5.—The Chemists’ Committce shall 
report to the Rules Committee any changes 
proposed in their official methods. 

Rale 20. 
Change to read Rule 19. 
On seventh line strike out the word ‘‘on”’ 


and substitute the word ‘‘making.’’ 

On tenth line strike out the word ‘‘on”’ and 
substitute the word ‘‘making.’’ 

On thirteenth line strike out the word ‘on’ 
and substitute the word ‘‘making.”’ 


Rule 21. 


Change this to read Rule No. 20, and 

(1.) At end of section 1 add the words ‘‘date 
of contract not included.”’ 

2.) At the end of section 2 add the words 
“date of contract not included.”’ 

The numbers of all rules will be advanced 
properly in the reported proceedings. 


Rule 23. 


Change to read Rule 22. 
Sec, 3.—Strike out entire section. 


Rule 24. 


Change to read Rule 23. 

(d.) Strike out this section and rewrite same 
to read:— 

(d.) Specified forwardings of empty 
cars shall be according to contract. 

Add new section. 

(h.) In case of contracts for oil for specified 
shipments, it shall be the duty of the seller 
to notify buyer at least ten days previous to 
the expiration of the period in which tank 
ears might be forwarded in time to reach 
Seller in time to admit of shipment of the oil 
within the contract period. In case seller does 
hot give such instruction within the period 
Specified, it shall be the duty of the buyer to 
ask by wire for such instructions, confirming 
by letter, and then failing to receive them, 
may upon wire notice given forty-eight hours 
in advance, through any recognized cotton oil 
broker, member of this association in good 
standing, buy the oil contracted for, holding 
the seller for any loss and expense incurred 
in such repurchase, and accounting to him for 
any profits earned in it over the contract price. 

Add new section, 

(i.) When cil is sold f. o. 
in buyer’s tanks, seller's routing, the buyer 
must furnish seller with destination before 
seller is required to give location and routing. 
; + 2.~-On twelfth line, strike out the 
word “‘loading’’ and substitute the word ‘‘ten- 


der,”’ 
Rule 25. 


Change to read Rule 24. 
See. 3.—On fourth line, after the word 


“shippers’’ add the words ‘“‘and buyers are so 
hotified.’’ 


Add new section, 

Sec, 5.—If on any shipment of oil or soap 
Stock the product should arrive at destination 
before the draft and bill of lading is tendered 
to the buyer, the time for unloading and filing 
claims shall run from date such bill of lading 
is tendered to the buyer. 

Add new section. 

See. 6.—Wach tank car Is to be consid- 
ered at destination on its own merits as to 
Weight, quality and refining loss without re- 


tank 


b. common points 


OIL PAINT ‘AND 


gard ,to other. shipments, applying to both 
buyers’ tanks and sellers’ tanks 
Rule 26, 
Change to read Rule 25. 
Sec, 1.—On third line, strike out the 


word ‘‘name’’ and insert the word ‘‘initials,’’ 
on fourth line after the word ‘‘loaded”’ insert 
the word “if with.’’ 


Rule 27. 


Change to read Rule 26. 

Sec, 1.—On twentieth line strike out the 
word ‘forwardings’ and substitute the word 
“shipments,’’ and also strike out the words in 
parenthesis (paragraph 4d, rule 24). 


Rule 29. 
Change to read Rule 28. 
Sec. 1,—On third line, after the word 


“destination” insert the words (‘‘Sundays and 
leal holidays not included’’(, 

On thirteenth line, after the word ‘‘ship- 
ment,’’ insert the following:—*‘‘And conversely, 
seller must ship contract quantity if tanks of 
sufficient capacity are furnished or pay the 
difference between the contract and market 
prices for the under-shipment.”’ 

Sec, 2.—Strike out the last paragraph and 
substitute:—‘‘This does not apply to tank cars 
that have been used for petroleum products; 
such tanks shall be loaded and seller shall 
clean same the best he can, but will not be 
responsible for damage to oil thereafter loaded 
in such tanks party furnishing tank cars shall 
be advised by wire by shippers of this con- 
dition of tanks and shall wait for instructions 
before loading them, and quality of oil shipped 
in such tanks shall be determined by shipper’s 
samples drawn in accordance with the rules 


when loaded, 
Rule 30. 


Change to read Rule 29. 
Rewrite the entire rule as follows:— 


Rule 29. 


See, 1.—When cottonseed products other 
than oll soap stock are sold for shipment over 
one or more months, shipments shall be made 
at seller's convenience except as hereinafter 
provided in this rule, 

Sec, 2.—Seller may ask the buyer for 
shipping instructions by telegraph or registered 
letter ten days prior to contract month, and 
must ask for shipping instructions at least 


twenty days before expiration of contract 
month, and when shipping instructions are 
furnished, seller must begin shipping within 


five days after shipping instructions are re- 
ceived and continue, with reasonable prompt- 
ness, until contract is completed. 

See, 3.—Iiuyer shall not be required to 
furnish shipping instructions until the begin- 
ning of the contract month and if seller’s re- 
quest for shipping instructions is dated be- 
tween the first and tenth contract month, the 
buyer shall furnish shipping instructions within 
five days thereafter. 

Sec, 4.—If buyer fails or refuses to fur- 
nish shipping instructions, as above provided, 
after seller's request for them, the seller, after 
wire notice, given twenty-four hours in ad- 
vance of his intention to do so, confirmed by 
letter, may, at any time within five days,cancel 
the contract (note section 8 of this rule) or re- 
sell for account of the buyer, the products 
contracted for that month's shipment, through 
any recognized cottonseed products broker, a 
member of this association, holding the original 
buyer for any loss, plus the expense of resell- 
ing, and accounting to him for any profit over 
the original contract price, less any expense 
of the resa‘e. Such resale to be for a ship- 
ment conforming as nearly as possible to that 
of the original contract. 

Sec. 5.—Should the seller fail or refuse for 
five days after receipt of buyer's instructions 
to make the shipment according to contract 
as prescribed in this rule, the buyer after wire 
notice of his intention to do so, given twenty- 
four hours in advance, confirmed by letter, 
may at any time within five days cancel the 
contract (Note section 8 of this rule) or re- 
purchase for account of the seller the products 
contracted for that month’s shipment through 
any recognized cottonseed products broker, a 
member of this association in good standing, 
holding the original seller for any loss, plus 
the expense of reselling, and accounting to 
him for any profit earned over the original 
contract price, less the expense of the repur- 
chase, such repurchase to be for a period of 
shipping, conforming as nearly as possible to 
the original contract, 

Sec, 6.—Where cottonseed products other 
than oil and soap stock are sold for immediate 
shipment, buyer shal] furnish shipping instruc- 
tions within twenty-four hours (Sundays and 
legal holidays not included) after the trade is 
closed. When sold for prompt or other ship- 
ment not hereinbefore provided for, the buyer 
shall furnish shipping instructions within five 
days from the date of contract; conversely, in 
the case of sales for immediate shipment, the 
seller must begin shipment within forty-eight 
hours (Sundays and legal holidays not In- 
cluded) from date of receipt of shipping in- 
structions. In the case of sales for prompt 
or other shipment not hereinbefore provided 
for, seller must begin shipping within five days 
(Sundays and legal holidays not included), and 
continue shipping with reasonable promptness 
until the contract is completed. 

See. 7.—Sales for shipment over two or 
more months are understood to be for equal 
shipments during each month named in the 
contract unless otherwise specified. 

Sec. 8.—Failure or default in shipment 
of any part of any month’s portion of a contract 
shall in no way interfere with or influence 
the contract in so far as other month's ship- 
ments of the contract are concerned. 


Rule 31. 

Make this Rule 30 and rewrite entire rule. 
Rule 30. 

Sec. 1.—Claims. Members should notify 


secretary of this association of any differences 
had or likely to arise, in order that he may 
forestall resignations of any member com- 
plained of before formaj complaint Is filed, 

Sec. 2.—All claims against shipments of 
cottonseed oil must be made within ten days 
after arrival at American points of destination, 

Sec. 3.—(a.) All claims for loss 092f 
weight against shipments of soap stock or 
acidulated soap stock must be made within ten 
days after arrival at American points of desti- 
nation. 

(b.) All claims for adjustment of fatty acid 
on shipments of soap stock or acidulated soap 
stock must be made within ten days after 
buyer has received the samples forwarded by 
the seller under Rule 35; provided that where 
Seller fails to forward his analysis within ten 
days under the provisions of said Rule 35, the 
buyer shall have as many days grace in ex- 
cess of the above-mentioned ten days as the 
seller shall have delayed the mailing of his 
analysis beyond the said ten days. 

See. 4.—Notice of all claims against do+ 
mestic shipments of cake and meal must be 
given within thirty days after arrival at Amer- 
ican and Canadian destinations or any interior 
point where it may have been stopped for 
grinding; it being understood that ‘‘arrival’’ 
contemplates the ordinary course of transporta- 
tion, and in case of extraordinary delay either 
party may demand the transportation records, 
and if it can be shown that either party has in 
any way intentionally caused any delay they 
will not be allowed to profit thereby. 

Sec, 5.—All claims against cottonseed cake 
or meal for export shall be made within thirty 
days after arrival at: United States or Cana- 
dian points of destination of last car complet- 
ing the contract for that month; it being un- 
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derstood that the basis of the total claim shall 
be in lots of 300 tons each, or if less than 300 
tons, the entire contract and not any separate 
ear or part of shipment. It is also under- 
stood for the purpose of this rule that when 
a sale covers shipments over two or ‘three 
months, or to several consignees, or from more 
than one mill, each shall constitute a separate 
contract. Further provided, that in case of 
meal weights over the fixed weight of package 
as named in contract shall not be allowed. 

Sec, 6.—All claims against shipments of 
hulls and its by-products must be made within 
ten days after arrival at American destination. 

See. 7.—All claims against shipments of 
linters shall be made within twenty days after 
arrival at American destination, 

Sec, 8.—Claims tor tank or track demur- 
rage arising from delays in unloading caused by 
non-arrival of documents admitting the un- 
loading of car, shall be made upon last seller, 
and if properly authenticated should be paid 
by such last seller without reference t. pre- 
vious hands through which the transaction 
may have passed. 

Make present sections 7, 8 and 9 read sec- 
tions 9, 10 and 11, and add to rule. 


Rule 32, 


Change this to read Rule 31. 

Sec, 2.—Strike out present section 2 and 
substitute following:—Interstate Rule 30, sec- 
tion 2. 

Sec, 
Rule 30, 





—Strike out and 
section 3. 


Rule 33. 


Change to read Rule 32. 

Strike out the caption ‘‘Quality’’ and insert 
the caption ‘‘Rejected Oil.”’ 

Sec, 1.—Strikhe out the 
heing transferred to Rule 34. 

Sec, 2.—On seventh line from top of page, 
after the word ‘‘tanks,’’ insert the words ‘‘or 
tank cars at place or town where oil is re- 
jected.”’ 


substitute inter- 


entire section, it 


Rule 34—Samples, 


Change to read Rule 353. 

Sec. 2.—At end of present section add 
“This to apply to all cottonseed products ex- 
cept soap stock.’’ 

Sec, 4.—Strike out-the last line and sub- 
stitute these words, ‘‘accordance with the rules 
herein provided.’’ 

Sec. 6.—Strike out entire rection and sub- 
stitute:— 

“Oil, if in tank cars, must be taken ver- 
tically through the oil with a trier, to be fur- 
nished by buyer, of uniform 2 inches in diam- 
eter that remains open as it passes through the 
oil and closes only when the bottom of the tank 
is reached, and from this one gallon sample 
shall be taken and placed in two half-gallon 
cans und sealed carefully, without the use of 
sealing wax. 

Add new section, 

Sec, 8.—In case of oil submitted to arbi- 
tration on account of quality, the seller's sam- 
ple of oil, if drawn from the tank car after the 
tank is loaded, and according to the rules, 
shall be entitled to consideration by the Arbi- 
tration Committee, 


Rule 35—Soap Stock. 


This rule will be read by the secretary as 
proposed to be changed. 
Rule. 36. 


Change to read Rule 35. 

Sec. 1.—On twenty-fifth line 
word ‘‘chemist’’ add the words 
not less than four ounces."’ 

On twenty-sixth line strike out the words 
“or In double envelopes lined with oil paper."’ 

Add new section, 

Sec, 4.—It being understood that when re- 
quested, seller shall furnish buyer, a represen- 
tative sample of screened cracked cake or meal 
of each car as loaded on contract. 


Rule 35. 


Change to read Rule 34 and rewrite as fol- 
lows:— 

Soap Stock.—When in tank cars, samples 
shall be drawn from flowing stock at regular 
and frequent intervals as tank is being loaded, 
or by means of a bypass or pet cock (one- 
quarter inch or more). In loading pipe through 
which a continual stream of soap stock shall 
flow into a barrel or container. If for any rea- 
son loading is interrupted the barrel or other 
container shall be well covered so as to pre- 
vent evaporation or addition of moisture or 
foreign matter. After tank is loaded the con- 
tents of container shall be thoroughly mixed, 
and from the mixture three one-pound samples 
shall be taken, to which 1-10th of 1 per cen‘. 
of oll of cassia shall be added, which shall be 
hermetically sealed in can or pail; the first 
to be forwarded to the buyer immediately, the 
second to be retained by the seller and tested 
by his chemist and analysis sent to the buyer 
within five days, buyer's analysis sent to 
seller within ten days after receipt of sample, 
and the third to be retained intact, hermet- 
ically sealed and properly marked for identifi- 
cation by the seller. In the event of differ- 
ence in the test between the seller's chemist 
and the buyer's chemist the third sample shall 
be submitted to a distinterested chemist to be 
agreed upon. If the buyer and seller cannot 
agree upon the third chemist, sald chemist 
shall be named by the secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

Samples drawn as above shall be drawn in 
the presence of a representative or representa- 
tives of buyer and seller, or an association 
official inspector, cr representative of a rec- 
ognized trade body or a sworn bonded public 
weigher, A certificate, showing dates started 
and finished, shall be furnished buyer, and if 
requested sworn te by the person actually 
drawing or superintending the drawing of the 
sample, and he shall state his position and his 
relation to party or parties at whose request 
he performed the service. 

In case the seller fails to have the samples so 
drawn, then the buyer may have samples 
drawn frdém the tank car by an association offi- 
cial inspector, or by a representative of a 
recognized trade body, or sworn bonded public 
weigher at destination, in the best manner 


after the 
“samples of 


obtainable. A certificate shall be furnished 

seller, if requested, in the same form and 

manner as provided in preceding paragraph, 
Rule 37. 

Change to read Rule 36. 

On eighth line, strike out the following 

words :— 


“Should be well wrapped in oiled paper,’’ and 
substitute the following:—“Shall be placed in 
tin cans or glass bottles.’’ 


Rule 38. 


Change to read Rule 37. 

Sec, 1.—On ‘ifth line strike ou 
“shall’’ and insert the word ‘‘may.’’ 

Sec. 6.—Strike out Sec. 6 and substitute the 
following :— 

Sec. 6.—Applications for rehearing shall 
not be considered by the Arbitration Committee 
unless accompanied by such new evidence of 
proof of apparent error on the part of the 
Arbitration Committee as in the judgment of 
the committee shall justify the rehearing, and 
in case the rehearing is granted and heard, 
same fees shall be paid as in the original case, 
provided that should the original decision be 
reversed, no fee shall be charged for the re- 
hearing, but should the original decision stand, 
the final loser shall pay the costs of both arbi- 
trations, it being understood that action under 
this rule shall in no way affect the rights of 
appeal. 

Failure to comply with any of the provisions 
of this section within the period specified for- 
feits the right of appeal. 


the word 
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Sec. 12.—Add at bottom of Sec, 12 the fol- 
lowing: 

“No person or firm who or which has been 
expelled from the~Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association or from any of the cottonseed 
crushers associations shall be eligible to mem- 
bership in this association, and any member 
of this association who may be expelled from 
any such association may, upon the complaint 
of the secretary of such association, be tried 
by the Grievance Committee of this association 
and if the charges are sustained will be ex- 
pelled from this association. 

Sec. 14.—Commmencirg on first line, strike 
out the following words:—‘‘Incorporate in any 
contract of purchase and sale, any special pro- 
vision, at variance with or excepting to any of 
these rules, in whole or in part.’’ Nothing In 
the above is to be taken as preventing this 
association from taking appropriate action if 
both parties to a contract are members of thi« 
association and one of them refuses to arbi- 
trate. 

Sec, 21.—Strike out 
substitute the following: 

Sec, 21.—All parties interested in any 
arbitration shall be given the privilege of pre- 
senting proof and argument before the Arbitra- 
tion Committee, but whether they avail them- 
selves of such privilege or not, they shall be 
bound as their interest or liability is shown by 
the arbitration held between any parties in- 
terested in the contract or question involved, 
and persons failing to comply with same, auto- 
matically cease to be members of this associa- 
tion, after the usual thirty days’ notice has 
been given as for members expelled and no 
charges have been filed against them within 
such time. 


present section and 





Rule 40. 

Change to Rule 39. 

Add new section. 

Sec, 2.—Whenever under these rules any 
sum is required either as a payment or a de- 
posit, it is understood that this payment or 
deposit shall -be made in cash or bank ex- 
change. 

Make new rule, to be placed where deter- 
mined by the committee, who are to codify the 
rules. 

MARGINS. 

See. 1.—When refined cottonseed oi! or 
soap stock is sold for specified shipment or de- 
livery, the buyer or the seller shall have the 
right, at his option, to call for margin, cover- 
ing any variation in the market on the day of 
the call, between the selling or purchase price; 
such call for margin to be made by telegraph 
through the secretary of the association and 
such amount of margin so called through the 
secretary of the association shall be imme- 
diately acted upon by the party or parties from 
whom such amount is due and to whom the 
secretary sent such notice of call, by the de- 
positing of a check payable to the bank or trust 
company in which they are to be deposited for 
such difference. The party or parties deposit- 
ing such checks for margin shal] obtain a cer- 
tificate of deposit made payable to the order 
of the secretary of this association and to the 
order of the buyer and seller. As soon as the 
secretary has received the certificate, he shall 
send it to the party making the deposit and an 
abstract of the same to the party calling the 
margin. In settlement, the secretary shall 
ascertain the amount due each of the parties 
at interest and shall indorse the amount due 
each on the certificate over his own signature, 
as instructed by both parties. In case the two 
parties do not agree as to the amount due gn 
a margin receipt either of them may refer the 
matter to the president of the association for 
decision, which shall be final. On the decision 
of said president the secretary, on being in- 
formed thereof, shall promptly indorse to each 
party the amount each shall be entitled to by 
such decision. In case of absence of the secre- 
tary or the president, the vice-president of the 
association shall act in his stead under this 
rule. 

See, 2.—DBuyer and seller may, at their 
option, when a sale has been consummated, call 
for an original margin of not more than $1 
a barrel of 375 pounds, if in tank cars, or 400 
pounds, if in barrels; such margin to be called 
and deposits made in accordance with the pre- 
ceding section of this rule. 

In the event of the failure of the party to 
deposit the margin within twenty-four hours 
(Sundays and legal holidays not included) as 
above provided, the secretary shall notify the 
party calling for the margin and on such notifi- 
eation the contract shall automatically cease, 
and the oil bought or sold, as the contract may 
show, for account of whom it may concern, 
any difference in price to become immediately 
due and draft made on sight on the party or 
parties from whom such amount is due. Fal- 
ing to meet the draft so made, on complaint 
to the president, with proper evidence sub- 
mitted, the party at fault shall be expelled 
and the president Is empowered to issue a final 
judgment of award, authenticated by the secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Covington:—I want to say right 
here that I think the Rules Committee 
should meet at least thirty days before 
the date set for our annual convention. 
Meeting, as we do now, just three or 
four days before the convention, we have 
not the time to work as we’ should, and 
there is too much haste. I think by meet- 
ing thirty days before the convention 
that the committee could hear any sug- 
gestions for changes and then print their 
recommendations and mail them to the 
members. They could then meet again 
two days before the convention and com- 
plete their work. In this way we will 
have better results and can give more 
eonsideration to the rules. I have made 
this suggestion for your information and 
I hope it will be recommended that we 
pursue this course in the future. 

Mr. Gash:—Mr. President will you en- 
tertain a motion now? 

President Culbertscn:—How brief is it? 
Well, yes, Mr. Gash. 

Mr. Gash, of New York:—My motion 
is this; it is in connection with our an- 
nual meetings. I think the matter of 
providing entertainment for our associa- 
tion should not be put on the city which 
is our meeting place. It is a tax that 
they should not be asked to pay and 
some cities do not invite us because of 
this expense. I do not believe that any 
member would object to paying his part 
of the entertainment. We do this ia 
the North, and I move that on each oc- 
casion when this association holds its an- 
nual convention, that each member, vis- 
itcr and guest be taxed $5 for his hadge. 
(The motion was seconded generally.) 

Mr. Brodie:—Before that motion is put, 
Mr. President, [ desire to say that I 
would much prefer that this be not 
adopted in Memphis. I believe you all 
know that we are glad and proud to have 
you as our guests. If you pass this mo- 
tion here, it will look as if our hospitality 
was forced (Cries of ‘“‘no’). As if we 
were not gencrous. You know that your 
entertainment comes from the bottom of 
our hearts, and I move as an amendment 
to the motion that action be deferred to 
some future time. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gash:—Speaking to my motion, I 
can appreciate that Mr. Brodie does not 
want this adopted, but I think this is 
the time. We have been so lavishly en- 
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tertained, so royally made to feel wel- 
come, that there could be no question 
that we referred to Memphis in tax'ng 
the action 1 proposed. I think that the 
time to pay our own way has come. 

Mr. Lamar:—I do not agree with Mr. 
Gash. I think that the tax he proposes 
of $% will tend to lessen our attendance. 
None of us, 1 am sure, would object to 
the small amount, but it may tend to re- 
duce the attendance. Some members 
might come to the convention and not 
register because of the tax, and I move 
as a substitute that the matter he de- 
ferred to the next convention. (Seconded 
by Mr. Durham.) 

Mr. McBurney:—I thoroughly agree 
with Mr. Gash. I think it is time that 
the association should entertain itself. 
We have been so royally entertained in 
Memphis, that, if we wanted te come 
back here next year, we could not prop- 
erly do so, 

Mr. Sloan:—As a substitute for all the 
motions, I move that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Executive Com#mittee for 
consideration and _ action. (Seconded 
generally and adopted.) 

Mr. Gash:—I ask for a rising vote. 

The vote being called, Mr. Sloane’s mo- 
tion was adopted by a very large ma- 
jority. 

The secretary now read the 
applications for membership:— 
T. P. Garner & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Herklotz, Corn & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Heineken & Vogelzang, New York, N. Y. 
N. B. Cook Oil Company, ew York, N. Y. 
BE. H. Laing, New York, N. Y. 
_— Cornwall & Stevens, 


following 


- New York, 
Bagle Bag Corporation, New Orleans, La. 
D. J. Thomas, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

— Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


-C, 

Covington Cotton Oil Company, Covington, 
Tenn. 

F. V. L. Smith, Atlanta, Ga. 

Planters Oil Mill Company, Greenwood, Miss. 

Huntley Manufacturing Company, Silver 
Creek, N. Y. 

J. F. Boutelle, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Oil Miller, Atlanta, Ga. 

Covington Cotton Oil Company, Covington, 
Ga, 

Austwell Oil Mill, Austewell, Tex. 

(The motion was made that the appli- 
cants be elected and the motion pre- 
vailed.) 

President Culbertson:—Gentlemen—I am 
proud to say that we have added about 
12% members to this association in the 
last year. (Applause.) We will not have 
the report of the Legislative Committee 
presented by Mr. Ashcraft. 

Ex-President Ashcraft:—Before reading 
this report, Mr. President, I desire to 
say a few words expressing my regret 
at not having been with you all through 
this convention. The reason was that 
I was attending the graduation exercises 
of my Only child. He was the youngest 
men in a class of 157 (applause) and I 
state that so you will not think me older 
than I am. It is always a source of 
regret to me if I am not able to attend 
all meetings of this association. I be- 
lieve it to be, outside of our government, 
the greatest organized body in the United 
States. I regretted I did not hear the 
speech of Congressman McKellar on de- 
fense. With this apology, I will reud my 
report:— 


Report of Legislative Committee. 


Your Legislative Committee cannot point 
with pride to accomplishment of results during 
the past convention year. Their work has 
been necessarily educational in its nature, and 
about the only thing definite we have to offer 
is the expression of hope that our educational 
activities have enlisted the co-operation of in- 
fluential officials, State and national, to an ex- 
tent that a tide has been started with such 
force that it will not fail to awaken the public 
conscience. 

Oleomargarine. 


The work of your committee on the subject 
of oleomargarine legislation, and the develop- 
ments in connection with this work have pre- 
viously been submitted and you printed and 
circulated that part of our report several weeks 
ago. But some may not have seen that report, 
and a repetition here may not be out of place. 
It has developed that very few people, even 
among those directly interested in the indus- 
try, have definite information concerning the 
quantities of cottonseed and peanut oils used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine, 

The Legislative Committee then included the 
subject matter of the booklet issued by Pres- 
ident Culbertson under date of March 16, 
which took up the ingredients of oleomar- 
garine, inspection, restriction of manufacture, 
etc., the proposed Treasury Department amend- 
ment to the present law, the impractical color 
limit, proposed legislation, the Creay-Jelke- 
Haugen bill, etc., which concluded as fol- 
lows :— 


Unjust Taxation on Wholesome Food 
Products. 


There are only a few Congressmen bound 
hand and foot by the Dairy Union. Many of 
the Congressmen even in these doubtful States 
represented large consuming constituencies. If 
Southern and Western Congressmen could only 
be awakened to the awful wrong of the taxa- 
tion of our delicious, wholesome, nutritious 
oils; to the awful wrong of the unfair compe- 
tition which prevents clean, healthy dairying, 
and so prevents the development of our agri- 
culture and strangles the growth of a great 
market for our cottunseed meal; if they could 
only get their attention fixed upon the undis- 
puted facts reported by the government that 
the present uninspected dairy system spreads 
awful disease among thousands and thousands 
of our people every year, and destroys mil- 
lions and millions of property annually, and 
realizing these terrible truths, act with that 
courage and zeal with which Southern and 
Western men can act, they would find a great 
and generous North and East ready to co- 
operate vigorously in tenminating these disas- 
trous evils. 

What further shall the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association do in this great cam- 
paign of education for the improvement of the 
health and prosperity of the people and the 
protection of the revenues of the government 
and good name of American-made goods? 

We shall certainly not stop here, even though 
the task is arduous and the most earnest, hon- 
est efforts go without appreciation and are 
often misjudged and harshly criticized. 


Bureau of Standards. 


The attention of your committee was called 
to the fact that the Association and the So- 
ciety of Cotton Products Analysts had jointly 
advanced a considerable sum of money to con- 
tinue investigations through the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington to establish a defi- 
nite color test for cottonseed oil. Your com- 
mittee was requested to undertake to secure 
the refunding of these expenditures through a 
special appropriation by Congress. We regret 
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to have to report our utter failure to enlist 
interest in such an appropriation. It appears 
that most excellent work has been done along 
this line and the gratitude of the association 
is unquestidnably due in large measure to the 
Cotton Products Analysts for their large ex- 
penditures of both time and money in an effort 
to determine a definite color standard. It may 
be that the next appointed legislative commit- 
tee will be able to find a way of approach 
at Washington that will secure a refund of 
the expense incurred, and it certainly should 
be done, even though your present committee 
have not succeeded. 


Oriental Vegetable Oil Imports. 


A serious menace to the market for edible 
vegetable oils manufactured in the United 
States has sprung up during the past year 
through the importation of cottonseed oil and 
other vegetable oils from China and Japan. The 
tailroads have been permitted to establish a 
rate on oils arriving through the port of San 
Francisco to such points as Chicago, St. Louis, 
etc., very much lower than rates on similar 
oils west bound over the same roads. This 
question developed at such a time as that your 
committee could not prior to this convention 
assemble the facts and present a case to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and secure 
a hearing, We regard this as one of the most 
vital questions for the consideration of the 
association during the coming year. 

An effort wae made to get the attention of 
the Ways and Means Committee of Congress 
to present the question of a reasonable tariff 
on imported vegetable oils. Inasmuch as there 
was no general tariff legislation by the pres- 
ent Conpress and it being regarded as a cer- 
tainty that a cessation of European hostilities 
will necessitate another general tariff law, we 
could not get Congress interested in this special 
subject at this time. We believe it can and 
certainly should be included in the next general 
revision of the tariff, and also that most vig- 
orous protest should be made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the continuance 
of present discriminations in eastbound and 
westbound freight rates on edible oils. 


Statistics for Census Bureau. 


At the New Orleans meeting of this associa- 
tion a proposed act by Congress was presented 
and endorsed by the association authorizing 
and directing the Census Bureau to gather and 
publish statistics concerning the amount of cot- 
tonseed garnered and crushed to different stat- 
ed periods throughout the season, similar to 
the statistics at present gathered and published 
concerning cotton. Honorable A..F. Lever, of 
South Carolina, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, introduced and passed 
the bill through the House, and it is now in 
the Senate and Senator Sheppard, of Texas, 
member of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, is in charge of the bill, and will, no 
doubt, secure its passage at an early date. 


Summary. 


Concluding this already too lengthy report, 
we feel that we cannot too strongly urge the 
importance of continued vigorous activity 
toward just and reasonable oleomargarine 
legislation, and we also feel that it is of ut- 
most importance to prepare, and if necessary, 
to prosecute before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the strongest possible claims for 
an equitable readjustment of rates East and 


West on edible oils. 
Cc. W. Ashcraft, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Interstate 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

Committee:—Major Robert Gibson, secretary, 
Dallas, Texas; T. S. Young, New York, N. Y.; 
M. E. Singleton, National Stock Yards, Ill.; W. 
A. Reynolds, Charlotte, N. C., and J. M. Ayde- 
lotte, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mr. Sloan:—I move that the report be 
received and incorporated in the proceed- 
ings:— 

Mr. Durham:—I second the motion. (The 
motion was adopted.) 

Mr. Culbertson:—We will now hear the 
report of the Dallas Arbitration Com- 
mittee, Mr. Claiborne, 


Dallas Arbitration Committee. 


J. J. Culbertson, President, Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn.: 

Dear Sir—Attached hereto is a tabulated re. 
port of the Dallas Arbitration Committee for 
the fiscal year just closed. We have heard and 
passed upon sixteen cases, three of which 
were ex parte; had two applications for a 
rehearing, both being denied; three cases were 
appealed, two of which were sustained and 
one reversed, and since the close of the fiscal 
year another case has been appealed, decision 
now pending. 

Tuis committee has paid into the treasury 
3160. Respectfully submitted, 

P. G. CLAIBORNE, Chairman. 

President Culbertson:—Mr. Hamilton 
will please read the report of the New 
Orleans arbitration Committee, which 
has been filed by its chairman:— 








New Orleans Arbitration Committee 


New Orleans, La., June 1, 1916. 

J. J. Culbertson, President, Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn.: 

Dear Sir—The New Orleans Permanent Arbi- 
tration Committee has held during the past 
twelve months ten arbitrations. No appeals 
were made from the decisions of our New 
Orleans committee, 

It is frequently the case where a member 
of the association calls another member to 
arbitration amicable adjustment follows when 
the committee calls on both parties for their 
briefs and papers. While this entails consider- 
able correspondence on the part of the Perma- 
manent Committee on Arbitration, it is produc- 
tive of the end desired. Respectfully sub- 


mitted, 
E. T. GEORGE, Chairman. 


The Atlanta Arbitration Committee. 
Atlanta, Ga., May 26, 1916. 
J. J. Culbertson, President, Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Dear Sir—Beg to advise the Atlanta Arbitra- 
tion Committee of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association from May 1, 1915, to 
May 1, 1916, has handled seventeen cases and 
remitted to the secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation $182.31. Respectfully submitted, 
E. P. McBURNBEY, Chairman. 
8. J. Cassels:—Mr. Chairman—Alahama 
has not had a single case and none is 
pending this season. (Applause.) 





Arkansas Arbitration Committee. 


National Stock Yards, Illinois, May 10, 1916. 
Major Robert Gibson, Secretary :— 

Dear Sir—You are entirely right from first 
to last in your letter of May 6, with reference 
to the two cases which we heard on May 4 at 
Little Rock, but ag you have suggested these 
were reported at the Birmingham convention, 
and in this event, I presume it will not be 
necessary to make an additional report on the 
cases. ours truly, 

E. P. REID, Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. Ready, the reports 
were all received and filed. 

President Culbertson:—We have _ with 
us a young man from Mississippi who 











DRUG REPORTER 


always has a good story up his sleeve. 
I am told that he yesterday hired a flat 
boat and went to the river bottoms of 
Arkansas and has a fresh stock of negro 
stories. Mr. Perry, let us hear from you? 


J. B. Perry of Grenada, Miss., Told 
Some Stories. 


Gentlemen:—The president has taken advan- 
tage of me and caught me napping. I will 
try and tell a story, but if you have heard it 
before don’t blame me. In the bottom farms 
of Mississippi there was a big crop one year 
and the planter had to employ a new book- 
keeper. ell, toward the end of the season 
an old nigger came in for a settlement, and 
the bookkeeper went to the planter and told 
him that Jake had a credit of $90. ‘‘All 
right,’ said the planter, ‘‘take his note for It.’’ 
‘‘But,”’ said the bookkeeper, ‘‘it is a credit.” 
‘*Well,’’ said the planter, ‘‘he is good for it.’’ 
Old Jake, swelled up with importance, said:— 
“In course I’se for it; ain’t I many a 
time owed you ?' The bookkeeper took 
the note. (Laughter.) 

That some times happens with us. Some 
time ago a man from the North took a notion 
to buy a farm, and after the papers had been 
signed he thought the would look over the 
property. He went down in the field and met 
an old negro and said to him:—‘‘Well, uncle, 
what kind of crops do the farms make here?’’ 
“Fine sah,’’ said the old darkey; ‘‘the land 
is good and makes fine craps every year, but 
the ducks gits it all.’ ‘‘Nonsense, ducks can. 
not eat cotton.’’ ‘‘Well, sah, they gits all the 
crap.’’ The Northern man scratched his head 
and went to the house and told the farmer 
what the nigger had said. ‘‘Why,’’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘there is not a duck in this country. 
There used to be a few wild ones, but none 
at all now.’’ They sent after the old nigger 
and the boss said:—‘‘Bill, what are you lying 
to this gentleman for? You know we have 
no ducks here?’ ‘‘Boss,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ain’t I 
make $600 worth of cotton? And when I 
comes to settle you ducks for the rent, you 
ducks for the seed, you ducks for the stores, 
and then I has $4.50 left. Of course the 
ducks gets the craps.’’ (Long laughter.) 

President Culbertson:—We thank Mr. 
Perry for his amusing stories. We will 
now hear from Harry Hodgson, on ‘‘Cot- 
i Hulls, Their Manufacture and 

ses.”’ 


Harry Hodgson, of Athens, Ga.—When 
you asked me to address this association 
on this occasion, I felt that it was my 
duty to respond, although I could not 
understand why I was selected for the 
job, but the ways of mill men are dark 
and their tricks vain. 


I have prepared a brief paper. I am 
nut an expert on cottonseed hulls or 
meal, but I have been in the buginess 
about four and a half years, and have 
studied the conditions that were brought 
on by the war. I will read this paper 
fur fifteen minutes, believing that you 
will know that in all modesty I am only 
doing my part in carrying out our pro- 
gram, 


COTTONSEED HULLS AND MEAL; 
THEIR MANUFACTURE 
AND USES. 


By Harry Hodgson, Hodgson Oil Re- 
fining Company. Athens, Ga, 


I have been asked to speak on some of the 
changes that have come into oil milling since 
our last annual convention, especially as re- 
gards cottonseed hulls and cottonseed mea). 

One cannot consider this subject without also 
considering the linter question, which is the 
fundamental cause of the tmost radical changes 
in our manufacturing processes this year. 

The great war in Europe, though 3,000 miles 
distant and on the other side of the world, 
has vitally affected our business in a way that 
none of us could have foreseen. Within sixty 
days we will have had two years of this ter- 
rible war. It seems to me that the effects of 
the war have been greater upon our business 
this last year than the first year. The first 
year there was depression in values and con- 
siderable demoralization. Money was hard to 
obtain and both seed and products were at low 
prices. The last year values have risen. 
Money has been plentiful and prices for seed 
and products have been abnormally high In- 
creased lint value and a smaller cotton crop 
have been the principal factors in raising 
prices of products and seed. Cottonseed at an 
average price of over $40 per ton for the sea- 
son was practically double the value in normal 
years. 

Munitions manufacturers increased their de- 
mands for linters for guncotton by great 
strides after the first year of war, so that 
the demand increased the average price at the 
mills from 2.4 cents a pound average the first 
year of war to 6.6 cents average per pound 
the past season. 

The figures I give represent the actual results 
of a few mills that have come under my ob- 
servation in the eastern section of the belt, 
and I think are fairly representative of results 
generally in that section. I believe the figures 
also would not be far different from averages 
throughout the belt. 

This increased value of linters naturally in- 
duced the oil mills to improve their delinting 
machinery by new installations, and where the 
mills averaged only seventy pounds of lint 
per ton of seed crushed in 1914-15, they im- 
proved this to an average of 117 pounds of lint 
in 1915-16. The big advance in linter value 
did not come until last season was well under 
way, so many of the mills did not change 
their delinting equipment in time to get the 
full benefits. This summer sees the mills 
changing their equipment so that no doubt we 
should expect an even greater increase of lint 
yield next season. 

From this you will see that the lint recov- 
ered in average Georgia mills was in 1915 
70 pounds at 2.4 cents value, $1.68 per ton of 
seed; in 1916 117 pounds at 6.6 cents value, 
$7.72 per ton of seed, or a gain through more 
lint and a better price of per ton. On a 
crush of say, 4,000,000 tons of seed, there was 
an increase of $24,000,000 in value of lint 
alone, so no wonder several millions of dollars 
were spent by thé mills in installing new ma- 
echinery to recover lint. 

The average ‘mill in the entire cotton belt 
increased its lint yield from 74 pounds in 1915 
to about 107 pounds in 1916. There were some 
mills which averaged 150 pounds last season, 
but these were such ‘‘progressives’’ that they 
belong in the ‘‘Bull Moose’’ class, and have 
no right to a vote or consideration in a ‘‘Dem- 
ocratic’’ convention like this, 


Smaller Hulls Production 
Present Methods. 


When I told one of my partners that Presi- 
dent Culbertson wanted a talk from me on 
cottonseed hulls, his reply was ‘‘What’s the 
use? There won't be any hulls next season.’* 
This comment made in jest, has some of the 
elements of truth. Our Georgia mills produced 
approximately 100 pounds less of hulls per ton 
of seéd this year than last, and will doubtless 
make even less next year—628 pounds in 1914- 
15, against 582 pounds in 1915-16, per ton of 
seed 


Last season for the first time in oil mill his- 
tory lintless or fiberless hulls were produced 


Under 









in quantity. This new type of hulls is a new 
product of oil milling, 

The ‘‘old style’’ hulls as now designated con. 
tained about 500 pounds of lint or fiber in 
every ton. New machinery has been designed 
and is now being installed in perhaps 15 per 
cent. of the mills t will entirely remove 
this lint from the hulls, giving a hull product 
that would hardly be recognized in appearance 
even ag @ distant cousin of the old style hulls, 

Whether this type of hulls will displace the 
old-fashioned hulls is a doubtful question. 17 
would predict that the duration of the war 
will decide the question. If war continues an. 
other two years doubtless most of the mills 
larger than two press ity will instal 
machinery for getting all the lint from hulls, 
The small two-press mills might not find it 
profitable. If peace comes two styles of hulls 
will vig with each other for the favor of the 
cattle feeders. New style fiberless hulls wij] 
claim spperior virtues on the ground that there 
is no nutriment or food value in cotton lint 
which ig left on the old style hull. " 

Makers of old style hulis will claim that 
they are of superior merit in that cattle cannot 
eat food that is too concentrated in character, 
and that the bulk in old style hulls is health- 
ful - a carrier of concentrates like cottonseed 
meal. 

If war continues for another full year the 
fiberless hulls will displace the old-fashioned 
hulls to a very great extent, and if war 
on two years longer the old-fashioned hulls 
will probably be almost entirely displaced, The 
mills which install hull delinting machinery 
will buy up the hulls from the mills which 
make only the old-fashioned style. 

This new product has introduced new prop- 
lems into our business. The larger mills have 
this season been buying hulls in large quant}. 
ties from the smaller mills. The lint value of 
old-fashioned hulls has caused an advance in 
price from an average for 1914-15 of $5.49 per 
ton to an average 2 in 1915-16, or $6.69 
per ton increase. is advance was almost 
entirely due to the lint value. 

The millg that were not delinting their hulls 
very closely naturally were making hulls of 
better value for the mills that had Installed 
special hull delinting machinery, and so the 
Committee on Uniformity of Rules that met 
in Memphis the last week in March, 1916, de- 
cided that hulls should have several classifica. 
tions so that their true value might be ascer. 
tained by both seller and buyer, 

The result was the new rules defining:— 

First.—Extra choice fiber hulls as those pro- 
duced from seed from which had not been cut 
more than seventy-five pounds of lint. 

Second.—Choice fiber hulls where not more 
than 100 pounds of lint had been removed. 

Third.—Medium fiber hulls where not more 
than 125 pounds of lint had been removed. 

Fourth.—Delinted fiber hulls where more than 
126 pounds of lint had been removed. 

Fifth.—Lintless fiber hulls are hulls that have 
_— delinted, leaving practically no lint on the 
shell. 

These rules have been changed to some ex- 
tent by the Rules Committee at this conven- 
tion, and we believe rules have been formed 
protecting both buyer and seller. 


210 Pounds of Lint on Average Ton 
of Seed. 


Our good friend, Mr. Tom Law of Atlan 
a chemist that we Georgians are proud of an 
are willing to swear by, informs me that the 
average Georgia cottonseed contains about 10% 
per cent. lint, or 210 pounds per ton. This 
average result came from about fifty tests last 
season. 

If best milling should get 150 pounds of this 
of 6-cent grade, $9, and fifty pounds of 3-cent 
grade, $1.50, there is a lint recovery of $10.50 
per ton. 

Mr. Law says this lint removal has caused 
an increased efficiency in oil milling this past 
season that has been truly remarkable. 

He says the short fiber of delint from hulls 
shows an average of about 60 per cent. cel- 
lulose or pure lint. The balance, 40 per cent. 
is moisture, hulls and impurities. First cut 
lints show 80 per cent, to 85 per cent. cel- 
lulose, while second cut lint is around 70 
per cent, pure cellulose. 

Some of you may say the new rules call- 
ing for additional classification of hulls may 
complicate trades and cause disputes and 
arbitrations. This ought not to be so. Let 
us not look for trouble but try out the rec- 
ommendations of the Rules Committee with 
an earnest desire to make them effective 
for the square deal to both seller and buyer. 

As to new uses of hulls, I would say that 
a much wider use in the form of ready- 
mixed feeds will be the result from our 
changed manufacturing processes. I have 
long been of the opinion that the oli! mill 
people should make a specialty of supplying 
the cattle and stock men with “ready pre- 
pared” stock feeds, mixed in exactly the 
right proportions to give a balanced ration 
for both horses and cattle. As we all know, 
the old system of selling hulls and meal to 
be mixed by the consumer results in care- 
less mixing, especially with the small feed- 
ers. Results to the cattle cannot be as satis- 
factory as if this mixing is done at the mill 
with proper machinery and care. 

Besides it must be remembered that the 
public generally loves to do as little work 
as possible. We are all naturally lazy, and 
if we can give the consumer just what he 
wants he is willing to pay a fair price for 
it, and we are performing our proper func- 
tion as manufacturers. 

We must now give consideration to cotton- 
seed meal as it has been affected by the 
changed conditions in oil milling under these 
direful war times, 


New Problems in Manufacturing 
Cottonseed Meal. 


A brand new problem came into cur cot- 
tonseed meal manufacture last season that 
was not foreseen. Our mill superintendents 
were instructed to close down on their 
linter machines and “get more lint and yet 
more lint.” They did this, and we soon saw 
the resultant run of cottonseed meal was 
low in ammonia and protein. This was dis- 
tressing to those of us who had a trade on 
7% per cent. ammonia or 46 per cent. com- 
bined protein and fat. It was almost im- 
possible’ to make our obd standard grade. 
Our separating machinery was not made for 
hulls that had been so well delinted and the 
fine particles of hulls fell through the sep- 
arating machinery and got into the meats, 
so that our meal often ran from 6% per 
cent, to 7 per cent. ammonia. The best mill: 
ing results from the standpoint of low ol 
absorbtion in our section of the country 
seemed to come when the cake yielded only 
6% per cent. to 7 per cent., and with = 
competition for cottonseed keener than _ 
in the history of oil milling, the miller we 
does not operate for maximum efficiency ™® 
his miiling practice is certainly headed for 
bankruptcy. no 

Those of us from the Eastern section ws 
were present explained to the Unification mn 
Rules Committee at the March meeting a 
Memphis that much of the Georgia mil Bab 
meal hgd run around 4.66 per cent. ammon® 
and t was from no desire on our Pout 
to lower grades of ammonia or protein, A 
was to get the greatest yield of lint, oll es 
all other protacte when ths best m 

actice was followed, 

Phen’ it was shown to the committee ines 
the meal being produced by average ia be 
in the Bastern section of the belt wou 








outlawed without another classification, a 
new xrade to be known as ordinary cotton- 
seed ineal, 6% per cent. ammonia or 39 per 
cent, protein and fat was authorized by the 
commiitee. 

At first his was seriously objected to by 


some of the Texas members who did not 
nave «altogether the same problems last sea- 
son that Georgia and Carolina members did, 
put when the matter was threshed out in 
committee the point we raised was seen to 
be necessary and caused by new conditions 
peyond our control, so the new classification 
was approved. I desire to commend the fine 
spirit cf fairness and exact justice that 
seems to prevail among the members of the 
Rules Committee, 

It is fortunate for all of us that the men 
on our committee are broad-minded ond 
generous and strive to keep the association 
truc to ite precepts and always ready to 
represent the best interests of the industry 
as 2 whole, and not of one particular section. 
Georgia and Carolina problems often differ 
radically from ‘Texas problems and vice versa, 
It is our duty to solve all of our problems 


with a tolerant and representative spirit. 
Extending the Uses of Cottonseed 
Meal, 

The uses of cottonseed meal will be ex- 
tended greatly if all members of this asso- 
ciation will commence vigorously to mix 
properly proportioned stock feeds and put 
them on the market. Even if we must com- 
mence this in a emall way, let us market 
our own mixed feeds in exactly the right 
proportions to give best results for the feed 
buyers. If this causes us to purchase some 
other products that we do not ourselves 
make, like molasses or alfalfa, I think we 
should do it and give the buyer of our 
main products, meal and hulls, just what 
they need. 

Cottonseed meal at the present time is 
profitably used in Denmark at $85 a ton. 


I quote this statement from one of the old- 
time war horses of our industry, Mr. E, P. 
McBurney, of Atlanta. Perhaps, since he 
has picked up so many “war brides” during 
the past few months, I should have called 
him a bridegroom rather than a ‘war horse.” 


Mr. McBurney has faith that cottonseed 
meal will soon he of widespread use as 
human food, and I quote his opinion as fol- 
wsi— 

et is the finest cattle food in the known 
world, being rich in protein and fat com- 
bined, and today Denmark is using it and 
paying higher in the shape of freight rate 
than what the cake and ‘neal is worth on 
thig side. 

“In other words, meal is worth about $30 


per ton shipside Savannah, and the freight 
rate on aame is about $35 per ton. On top 
of this is the buyer's profit, inland freight 
rate, ind you can imagine what the farmer 
has to pay for it over there—easily $85 per 
ton. And yet we people of this country 
cannot appreciate its feeding qualities by 
utilizing it to feed our catt'e and then pass 
it to the ground, but we use it as a fer- 
tilizer direct.”’ 


Cottonseed Meal as a Meat Substi- 


tute. 

A young chemist on whom I rely with 
much confidence because of his proved abil- 
ity, Mr. J. 8. Brogdon, of Atlanta, has called 
my attention to one fact about cottonseed 
meal that had not occurred to me before. 
He calls cottonseed meal on account of its 
high protein content more a substitute for 
meat than for bread. Did you ever think 
of it in that way? 

I quote Mr, Brogdon as follows:— 


“As regards the effect of the war on the 
manufacture of cottonseed meal, it has al- 
ways been my opinion that the price of 
cottonseed meal would ultimately go to $50 
or $60 per ton, owing to the high protein 
content, 1, e., high nitrogen content. It is 
well understood that all nitrogen carrying 
compounds command a high market price, 
particularly nitrogen in the form of protein, 
which serves man and animals to replenish 
nerve centers and make flesh and blood. 

“One great use which the war will un- 
doubtedly bring about is the use of cotton- 
seed meal as a food for n:an. With the rap- 
idly increasing price of iive stock there is 
a corresponding rise in the price of meat, 
and it has been demonstrated that protein 


is easily assimilated by man, as indicated 
in the works of Dr. Frapps, of the Texas 
Experiment Station, and Dr. Wells, of the 
Georgia Experiment Station. I recall that 


before the meeting of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Atlanta. two 
years ago, Dr. Wells added to the menu 
of the annual banquet fruit cake, the basis 
of which was cottonseed meal. It was in- 
deed palatable. There are numerous other 
instances or examples of cottonseed meal 
in foodstuffs. 

“Cottonseed meal, however, is not to be 
eonsidered as a breadstuff, but as a substi- 
tute for meat, as the chemical content of 
the meal is high in protein and low in carbro- 
hydrates, whereas breadstuffs are high in 
carbrohydrates and low in protein. It is 
to be expected that protein from this source 
would first find its use among the peasantry 
of Europe, as the American working man 
has been educated to eat meat, and through 
the ingenuity of the German people they are 
already consuming large quantities of pro- 
tein which has been derived from cotton- 
seed meal, in the form of breakfast foods.” 

In conclusion I would like to call attention 
to the fact that war times, interference 
with shipping and resulting multitudinous 
complications, have put us all on our mettle 
to handle our oil mills with profit over the 
past two years. Some of us have succeeded 
and some of us have failed, for it takes able, 
versatile and talented men to change their 
plans and policies overnight to meet the 
new situations which the war has brought 
forth. , 

We must look forward to further violent 
changes or fluctuations when peace comes 
as peace may possibly come to us like light- 
ning from a clear sky, just as suddenly as 
came war. We should try to prepare for the 
unexpected and work with a safe margin 
of profit so that if peace conditions call for 
still further -changes in machinery and 
method, we can be prepared, 

In no way can we do this better than by 
cultivating a cordial spirit of co-operation 
with each other, and in working frankly 
and helpfully to the common end of building 





up the great industry in which we are en- 
gaged, 
Mr. Perry:—I move that the address 


of Mr. Hodgson be spread on the pro- 
ceedings of this convention. (So ordered.) 
Mr. Hamiiton:—Here are two reports 


that hive just been handed in. 
Memphis Arbitration Committee. 


Memphis, Tenn., June 8, 1916. 
Mr. Robert Gibson, Secretary, Interstate Cot- 
qanaced Crushers’ Association, Memphis, 
enn.:— 


Dear Sir—I attach hereto my report of the 
Arbitration Committee at Memphis for the sea- 
son ending as of April 4, 1916. During the 
season past we have passed upon twenty cases, 
with fees of $252.02, the association’s part. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. P. BATTLE, 


Chairman. 


OIL PAINT AND 


Oktahoma Arbitration Committee. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 3, 1916. 
Mr. Robert Gibson, Secretary, Interstate Cot- 
— Crushers’ Association, Memphis, 
‘enn, :— 


Dear Major Gibson—I beg to hand you here- 
with report of the committee at Oklahoma 
City during the past year. The Oklahoma 
committee has had only one case to come be- 
fore it for arbitration for the Interstate Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, and the fee, as 
prescribed by the rules, was remitted to you. 
Yours very truly, 

J. M. AYDELOTTE, Chairman. 


The reports were, on motion, received 
and filed, 


—— 


President Culbertson:—We have with us 
“a representative of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Geo. W. Doonan, of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merece. Mr. Doonan will favor us with 
an address. Mr. Doonan:— 

Address by George W. Doonan, com- 
mercial agent in charge of the St. Louis 
Branch of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. 


The cottonseed crushing industry has as- 
sumed large proportions in the United States. 
In 1874 the value cf cottonseed oil produced 


in this country amounted to only $1,500,000, 
and the production of cake and meal amounted 
to scarcely $1,000,000. The census of 1914 
shows that there are now in this country 885 
establishments engaged in cottonseed crushing, 
producing oii cake and meal, hulls and linters 
to the value of $155,000,000, the production of 
oil alone amounting to $80,500,000 and cake and 
meal to $58,000,000. 

As the world’s production of cotton for mill 
consumption in 1914 was 25,000,000 bales of 
500 pounds, the total production of cottonseed 
must be i nexcess of 13,500,000 tons, The 
quantity required fer planting purposes is 
comparatively small and the total amount 
available for use in the expression of oil is 
in excess of 10,000,000 tons, Over half of this 
amount (5,800,000 tons) is crushed in this 
eountry, 

fhe principal cotton-growing countries out- 
side of the United States are India, Asiatic 
Russia, China, Turkey in Asia, Egypt, Brazil, 
Peru and Mexico. 

India.—The area devoted to cotton culture 
in India is about 22,000,000 acres, which places 
that country Mext to the United States as a 
producer of cotton. Indian cotton yields a 
slightly higher percentage of seed than is the 
case in the United States. ‘The average is 30 
per cent. lint and 70 per cent. seed, On this 
basis the average cotton crop of India furnishes 
about 1,600,000 tons of seed. O7 this amount 
about 138,000 tons is required for sowing pur- 
poses and the remainder !s available tor ex- 
port crushing, cattle feeding, etc. 

Asiatic Russia.—In the Russian Empire two 
regions have been found to be well adapted 
for cotton culture—Trans-Caucasia and Tur- 
kestan. The total area in cultivation is about 
a million and a half acres. The ginned crop 
amounts to about 1,200,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each. The soil and climate in Turkestan seem 
to be peculiarly favorable to cotton culture 
and large tracts await the development of irri- 
gation schemes to be added to the present acre- 
ae. The total amount of cottonseed produced 
in Turkestan in 1914 was 440,000 tons. 

China.—There are no very exact data in re- 
gard to the area devoted to cotton and the out- 
put in China, but an earnest effort is being 
made to increase this area and to improve the 
grace of staple produced. In one province 
they have imported from the United Etates 
considerable quantities of tree cottonseed to be 
used for experimental purposes and the intro- 
duction of the American variety has been espe- 
clally successful, the weather and soil being 
especially suited to it. 

Turkey in Asia —There are large sections of 
the southern half of Asia Minor admirably 
adapted by soil and climate for cotton culture, 
and the production has steadily increased of 
late years. With better transportation facili- 
ties, the organization of irrigation works and 
the introduction of modern agricultural imple- 
ments in the regions already devoted to cotton 
there will be a large increase in the output. 
At the present time the chief regions devoted 
to cotton is the territory tributary to Mersina 
and Smyrna. The annual production of cotton- 
seed in the Mersina district ranges from 
30,000 to 40,000 tons and in Smyrna it varies 
from 14,000 to 25,000 tons. About one-half of 
the cottonseed produced in Turkey is used lo- 
cally for feeding cattle, the remainder has been 
exported in the past, chiefly to Hull, England. 
This excess now serves to supply oil mills re- 
cently established at Mersina and Smyrna. 

Egypt.—The cultivation of cotton is the chief 
economic feature of Egypt. Over 1,800,000 
acres are devoted to the culture of this staple, 
and raw cotton constitutes over 80 per cent. 
in value of the average annual total of Egyp- 
tian exports. ‘The average annual production 
of cotton in Egypt shows an increase of 15 
per cent. In the past twenty-five years, and 
there is every indication that this production 
will continue to expand. The average annual 
production of cottonseed in Egypt is estimated 
now at 700,000 tons. 


Brazil.—The cultivation of cotton in Brazil 
has been carried on for a number of years on 
a fairly extended scale. The total production 
in 1918 was abcut 200,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each, corresponding to a yield of about 100,000 
tons of seed. The climatic conditions in Brazil 
are not favorable for any notable increase in 
the area at present devoted to cotton culture, 
and it is not expected that Brazil will ever be- 
come a leading producer of cotton beyond what 
its own growing textile industry may demand. 

Peru.—In proportion to its area the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in Peru is more highly developed 
than in Rrazil. The annual production is es- 
timated at about 125,000 bales of 500 pounds. 
Climate and soil seem peculiarly favorable in 
many sections to the growth of the staple. 
Expansion of the existing acreage will depend 
largely upon the development of Irrigation 
schemes, which proceed slowly in the republic, 
The annual production of cottonseed is esti- 
mated at 64,000 tons. 

Mexico.—The cultivation of cotton in Mexico 
is largely dependent upon irrigation. There is 
an area of about 200,000 acres in the Laguna 
district on which 90 per cent. of the Mexican 
crop is produced, Under normal conditions in 
Mexico the yield is over 100,000 bales, which is 
about one-half the cotton needed for the textile 
mills. 

Other Countries.—In addition to the countries 
mentioned there are scattered over the world 
many sources of cotton yielding annually a 
total of about 350,000 bales. Most important 
of these sources is Persia, the production of 
which is estimated at 118,000 bales, and both 
the cotton and cottonseed are exported largely 
to Turkestan and European Russia for crush- 
ing. Some attention is now being given to 
cotton growing in Africa, also in the islands 
of Tahiti, Java, Sumatra, in the Orient, Ja- 
maica, in the Republics of Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Venezuela, 


Utilization of Cottonseed, 


India.—Of the total production of cottonseed 
In India of 1,600,000 tons, during the three 
years from 1911 to 1914, an average of 650,000 
tons was exported to British oll crushing mills. 
The quality of the Indian cottonseed is much 
inferior as compared with the seed from other 
countries, notably from the United States and 
Sgypt, and naturally is heavily handicapped 
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when put in competition with American or 
Egyptian seed and exported to such countries 


as England, France or Germany. None of the 
seed is suitable for the production of edible 
oils. There is a general regret among all in- 


terested in the economic development of India 
that so large a proportion of the valuable oil 
seeds produced in the country are exported. 
This export is a serious drain upon the fer- 
tility of the land, little or none of the by- 
product of oil cake being returned to the soil. 

There has Leen thus far an extremely limited 
market in India for both oil and cake, Cattle 
are not accustomed to eating oil cake nor are 
people familiar with methods of feeding it to 
cattle. This, together with the protective 
tariffs of France, Germany and Belgium, which 
encourage the import of seed to the exclusion 
of oil, have combined to favor the exportation 
of seed from India and to discourage attempts 
to enlarge the seed-crushing industry. It has 
been the practice in India for centuries to 
feed cattle with cottonseed, and this practice 
still continues on a large scale and accounts 
for the fact that less than half of the avail- 
able cottonseed is exported. 

There are at the present time, however, a 
number of companies manufacturing cottonseed 
products, some of which are equipped with 
American machinery of the latest type. The 
oil produced from these mills is disposed of 
locally, while the greater part of the oll cake 
is exported to England and Germany. In all 
there are seven factories in India in the crush- 
ing business, 

There has been considerable difficulty to 
create a general demand in India for cotton- 
seed oil for culinary purposes. A strong effort 
is being made to advocate its use instead of the 
native ghee. Ghee is clarified butter heated 
for about twelve hours until the greater part 
of its moisture is evaporated, and is used for 
all purposes for which butter is used in Eu- 
rope and America, and at present is used by 
about one-fourth of the population of India. 
The per capita consumption is about eight 
pounds a year, or a total of 267,000 tons. 

Experiment has shown that cottonseed oil 
mixed with 35 per cent. of its weight of butter 
compares favorably with ghee in flavor, ap- 
pearance and chemical composition, and could 
be used as a substitute for ghee at a much 
lower cost. The question has ‘been raised 
whether with an increased consumption of 
cottonseed oil for culinary -purposes and for 
replacing the native ghee, there might not in 
time be an opening for the American product. 
In this connection Consul Henry D. Baker, of 
Bombay, is of the opinion that if American 
cottonseed oil, with a certain amount of in- 
itial pushing, could gain a foothold, the pros- 
pects for an ultimate enormous and profitable 
business would be most promising. 

Asiatic Russia.—The disposal of the 1914 
crop in Asiatic Russia was as follows:+—Ex- 
pressed at oil mills, 349,000 tons; exported to 
European Russia, 9,400 tons; used for sowing 
and in primitive oil extraction, 81,000 tons. 

For many years the natives of Central Asia 
have used a primitive device for crushing oil 
seeds, especially cottonseeds, which has not 
yet been displaced by modern machinery. In 
one of the chief districts devoted to cotton cul- 
ture there are 4,330 of these crushing devices 
stHl in use. The value of oil obtained an- 
nually by this method in the one province is 
given as $250,000. ‘These old-fashioned crush- 
ers will naturally disappear before many years. 
The introduction of modern methods of oil 
crushing in Turkestan dates back to 188, and 
in 1912 there were thirty-two oll factories in 
operation. The bulk of the oil produced is 
exported to European Russia, and what is used 
for local consumption is used largely in soap 
making. Just prior to the war there was a 
movement set on foot to secure a market for 
Russian cil outside of the empire, and this is 
a factor which eventually may become serious 
for American trade. All indications point to 
an early appearance of Russian oil as a serious 
competitor in European markets. 

In 1912 the production of oil cake in Tur- 
kestan amounted to 133,000 tons. This cake is 
used to a considerable extent locally as fertil- 
izer and for feeding cattle, but an increasing 
amount is exported to European countries, the 
bulk of this export going to Germany and 
Denmark. 

Evidently earnest and intelligent efforts will 
be made by the cottonseed interests in Tur- 
kestan to place on the international market not 
only refined oil but cake, which will be able 
to compete with the American product in both 
quality and price. It is therefore evident that 
there is not only no market for American cot- 
tonseed products in Russia, but there is every 
indication of pronounced rivalry in the early 
future in the world’s markets for both oil and 
oil cake. 

China.—In the interior of China there are 
numerous primitive oil mills connected as a 
rule with the ginning establishments. Seed 
cotton is brought to these ginneries and the 
lint is returned and the mill owners retain the 
seed as toll for the ginning. The oil expressed 
ig sold for local use and the cake is utilized 
for manure. Around Shanghai there are.eight 
mills and another at Hankow, all of which 
are equipped with modern machinery. 

Both oil and cake are largely exported. The 
United States took 73 per cent. of the exports 
in 1914, and Great Britain about 18 per cent. 
Japan takes 99 per cent. of the oil cake ex- 
ported, which in 1914 amounted to $450,000. 
There is a limited exportation of cottonseed 
from Shanghai to Japan, which in 1914 
amounted to $60,000. 


There is apparently little prospect of a field 
in China for the sale of American cottonseed 
products. The movement at present is entirely 
in the contrary direction. China contributed 
about 60 per cent. of the total imports of cot- 
tonseed oil into the United States, but this 
amounted to only $725,000 in 1915, so that the 
movement of Chinese oil into the United States 
for the present is not serious. 

Turkey in Asia.—In Turkey in Asia Minor 
there is one cottonseed oil mill at Mersina and 
another just being completed. ‘These two mills 
will crush over one-half of the present avail- 
able stock of seed at Mersina not required for 
feeding purposes. The oil produced at Mersina 
has been used locally. The quality is not 
very good, but the prices are so low that all 
competition of foreign oils is precluded. 

The establishment of the industry at Smyrna 
is quite recent, several new mills having been 
established. Since the outbreak of the war 
the operation of the Smyrna mills have been 
suspended from failure of the coal supply and 
inadequate resources. The local supply of 
seed in the Smyrna district is insufficient to 
meet the full demands of these new mills, and 
it is expected when operations are resumed 
that considrable quantities will be obtained 
from ‘Mersina, 

.The oll cake produced in the cottonseed mills 
in Turkey finds an extremely limited local de. 
mand, as farmers are slow to recognize its 
value for feeding cattle. Consequently 90 per 
cent. is shipped to England. There is a well- 
established market for cottonseed of] in Tur- 
key, and for years the consumption has been 
far in excess of the local supply, and the im- 
ports of the American product have showed 
steady increases since 1907 up to the time of 
the war, which has of course demoralized the 
trade. This country supplied 50 per cent. of 
the imports and Great Britain was the second 
largest supplier. Recently Russia has made 
strong efforts to enter the trade. After the 
war the American product will undoubtedly 
have to meet keen competition from that quar- 
ter. 

E t.—Egypt exports about 70 per cent. of 
the ased srodaces. Of the remainder about 
one-half is used for the domestic oil crushing 
industry and about one-half for planting, feed- 
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ing cattle and other purposes. The bulk of the 
exports go to England and Germany. 

The cottonseed oil industry in Egypt was 
established and is maintained solely for the 
purpose of supplying the local demand for cot- 
tonseed oil. Apart from a very few smail 
mills in the cotton district of slight importance, 
there are five large plants. These mills are 
now equipped with up-to-date machinery and 
seem to prosper. 

One-half of the oll produced in the Egyptian 
mills is consumed in the land itself, the ex- 
ports amounting to only about $200,000 an- 
nually, which goes principally to England. 
Almost tke entire amount of oil cake obtained 
in the Egyptian mills is exported, which also 
g0es to England. 

The demand for American cottonseed oil in 
Egypt has practically disappeared. In 1912 
we exported to that country $110,000 worth. 
In 1913 this fell off to $32,000, in 1914 it was 
only $7,365, and in 1915 nothing whatever is 
recorded in the statistics. Evidently the local 
industry is able to meet the needs of the 
domestic market both in quality and quantity. 

‘Brazil.—The oil crushing industry is very 
highly developed in Brazil. Existing mills, 
about eleven in number, with modern equip- 
ment, are located on the sea coast, and the 
cost of transportation hinders any extensive 
movement of seed from removed inland cotton 
districts. In such sections there are occa- 
sionally primitive oil mills and the crude oil is 
employed in soap making. The bulk of the 
seeds in the inland regions, however, is fed to 
cattle or used as fertilizer. ‘There are several 
well equipped mills in Sao Paulo, Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Pernambuco. The entire amount of 
oil produced in these mills is used in the 
country itself. Cake is used for cattle feed to 
some extent, but the bulk of the production is 
exported chiefly to England. 

Brazil imports considerable cottonseed oil 
from the United States, 80 per cent. of its 
total imports coming from that source, and as 
there seems to be no marked tendency to place 
the Brazilian cotton oil industry on a higher 
scale to produce oil equal in quality to the 
American product to meet the domestic de- 
mand, it is probable that we will be able to 
hold our trade. 

Peru.—The cottonseed oil industry has devel- 
oped much more rapidly of recent years in 
Peru than has been the case with cotton cul- 
ture itself. There are now eleven factories in 
Peru. The oil produced is consumed largely 
in the mining districts, replacing olive oil, and 
is being used for the manufacture of margarin. 
Small quantities of oil are exported to Chile 
and Ecuador. 

Oil cake is not utilized in Peru to any great 
extent, and the bulk of the production is ex- 
ported to England. 

The local production of cottonseed oil appears 
to meet very nearly the domestic demand, and 
= gun — oil is purchased. In 1915 
only wor was exported t \ 

a a States. a oe 

e only feature of interest in connection 
with the industry in Peru from an auaciaen 
pee ap is on oe of producers be- 
oming competitors for our trade in Chi 
possibly Argentina, ens 

Mexico.—Cottonseed produced in 


‘Mexico is 
used for crushing > akene 


by two large and a couple 
of small factories. The suppiy of seed = 
sufficient to meet the needs and American 
seeds are frequently imported. Until recently 
practically all the oil expressed in the Mexi- 
can cottonseed mills has been used in the 
manufacture of soap, but one company is now 
operating a plant for the production of edible 
oil. The cake and meal produced are occa- 
sionally employed for feeding cattle, but the 
bulk is exported to Europe. Mexico has been 
one of our best customers for cottonseed oil, 
our annual exports from 1910 to 1913 averag- 
as — . million and a half dollars. During 

© past two years the average has only been 
about $400,000. which of course is due * the 
unsettled conditions. 


Cottonseed and Crushing Industry in 
Non-Cotton Growing Countries. 


The crushing of cottonseed imported from 
cotton growing countries has assumed large 
proportions in two European countries, namely, 
England and Germany. Their products, both 
oil and cake, come into competition with the 
products of American mills in a number of 
a ry a industry was built up 

epende or many years u - 
tions of seed from Egypt. eames 

Until recent years the entire Egyptian cr 
was crushed in and around Hull and Liverpoo! 
oft late, previous to the outbreak of the war, 
Germany had succeeded in diverting a large 
share of the Egyptian production to the oil 
mills of Hamburg. England has consequently 
rapidly increased its imports of seed from 
India and are now nearly double those from 
Sgypt. There are now in England about fifty 
mills in active operation. 

The production of cottonseed oil in 1913 was 
estimated at 105,000 tons. A very large portion 
of the output is devoted to sOap making and a 
relatively small share is refined for uses as 
edible oil. The cause for this condition is due 
to the fact that English mills crush non- 
decorticated seed and the oil produced has an 
unpleasant flavor which is not easily removed 
in refining. The English product is not ex- 
ported extensively. 

_The production of cottonseed cake in the 
United Kingdom averages 500,000 annually. 
All but a small production is crushed without 
prior decortication. There is but little expor- 
tation. On the other hand, there is a large 
importation not only of cottonseed cake but 
also other oil cakes. The total amount of oil 
cake fed to cattle in the United Kingdm is 
estimated at 1.600.000 tons. American exports 
of cottonseed cake to the United Kingdom were 
valued at $2,000,000 in 1913, $1,700,000 in 1914, 
and $2,300,000 in 1915. 

The oil-crushing industry in Germany has be- 
come of considerable importance during recent 
years, and there are now about nine mills 
operating in the vicinity of Bremen and 
Hamburg. Up to the outbreak of the war Ger- 
many had succeeded in securing an increas- 
ingly large proportion of the crop of Egyptian 
seed formerly absorbed by the English mills. 
In 1918 one-third of the Egyptian export found 
its way to Germany and constituted % per 
cent. of all the cottonseed crushed in German 
works. 

German cottonseed oil is largely refined and 
used for edible purposes, much being employed 
in the making of margarin. The production has 
been growing steadily during the past few 
years, increasing from 9,500 tons in 1911 to 
39,500 tons in 1914. 

As in England it has been found difficult to 
manufacture from the Egyptian seed a grade 
of oil fully equal to the best brands of Amer- 
ican cottonseed oil. The German output is 
supplemented by large importations from Eng- 
land, and especially from the United States, 
although Germany's success in the cottonseed 
oil industry has evidently tended to reduce the 
amount of imports from the United States. 
For example, in 1912 we ree to Germany 
oll to the value of $1,500, , and in 1914, be- 
fore the war had any effect on the industry, 
only $538,000 worth was exported. The German 
manufacturer is protected by a duty amount- 
ing to about $32.33 per short ton. 

Nearly all of the German output of cake is 
undecorticated and resembles closely the bulk 
of English undecorticated oil cake, likewise 
made from the Egyptian seed. The output in- 
creased from 40,000 tons In 1908 to 161,000 tons 
in 1912. Most of the output is exported, as 
German cattle feeders vrefer oil cake with a 
higher percentage of protein and fat than the 
30 per cent. normally present in the undecorti- 
cated Egyptian seed. The total annual con- 
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sumption of cottonseed cake and meal in Ger- 
many is now estimated at 333,000 tons. 

Exports of American cottonseed cake to Ger- 
mee have averaged $4,500,000 from 1910 to 
914. 

The first result of the outbreak of the war 
was to completely cet off German oil crushing 
plants from their supply of cottonseed, 95 per 
cent. of which comes from Egypt. At the 
same time imports of cottonseed oil became 
difficult. After August, 1914, no American cot- 
tonseed oil was exported directly to Germany, 
but exports to neighboring non-belligerent coun- 
tries have largely increased and probably a 
certain share of this increase has found its 
way into Germany. 

While there was every indication before the 
war that American exporters must expect at 
an early date to lose the German market for 
cottonseed oll, owing to the development of the 
industry at home, in the case of oil cake all 
signs point to a continued hold of American 
cottonseed oil cake on the favor of the agricul- 
tural community. In this field the only serious 
rivairv comes from Russian quarters, 

What changes may ensue in this industry as 
a consequence of the present conflict it is diffi- 
cult to foresee. There is a strong possibility 
that. as a result of political changes Germany 
may find herself deprived in a large measure 
of the cottonseed supply from Egypt, and that 
all raw material from this source may be 
turned back to English crushing establishments 
or untilized by an expanded industry on the 
banks of the Nile. In any such case the mar- 
ket for American cottonseed oil in Germany 
may be notably increased. 

Following is a table showing the number of 
cottonseed oil mills, by countries, In operation 


in 1914:— 
Number of 
establish- 


Country. 
United States......ccccceccseces oe 


Germany 
France .... 


— 
Pe pe RAM oo 


Total «1,081 

In 1915 American cottonseed products found 
their way into sixty-nine foreign markets. 
The annual production of cottonseed products, 
as stated above, amounts to $153,000,000. Out 
of this production there was exported to for- 
eign countries in 1915 products to the value 
of $40,779,318, divided as follows :—Cottonseed 
oil, $21,872,948; cottonseed oil cake, $15,432,126, 
and cottonseed oil meal, $3,474,244. 

The influence of the existing state of war- 
fare in Europe and Occidental Asia has not 
been detrimental to the export of American 
cottonseed products. On the contrary, there 
has been a very notable expansion, the exports 
for 1915 showing an increase of approximately 
$16,000,000 over 1914. The ratio of increase has 
continued during the present year, exports for 
the nine months ending with March amount- 
ing to $31,692,386, against $30,496,464 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

The war, however, has made some notable 
changes in the countries to which we have sold 
our products. In 1914 our best customers for 
oil were England, the Netherlands, Canada, 
Argentina and Italy, in the order named. In 
1915 our best customer was the Netherlands, 
which increased its purchases about 300 per 
cent.; England was our second best customer, 
more than doubling its purchases over the 
previous year; Norway was third in the stand- 
ing, having increased its purchases nearly 300 
per cent., while our trade with Canada fell off 
about 30 per cent. and showed slight increases 
with Argentina and Italy. Of course exports 
to Austria-Mungasy. em Germany and 
Turkey have practically ceased. 

In the cm of cottonseed cake and meal, 
Denmark was our largest purchaser in 1914 
and tripled its purchases in 1915. Out of our 
total export of $18,900,000, $13,500,000 went to 
Denmark. Germany was our second largest 
purchaser in 1914, but, of course, this trade 
was reduced to practically nothing in 1915. 
England is a large purchaser of American oil 
cake, and increased its purchases slightly in 
1915. 

To cummarize the markets abroad for Amer- 
ican cottonseed products, it may be stated that 
the foreign sales of cottonseed oil have flue- 
tuated widely during the past five years, The 
value of exports was $17,000,000 — in 1911, 
$24,000,000 in 1912, $26,000,000 in 1913, $14,000, - 
000 in 1914 and $22,000,000 in 1915. a 

An analysis of the trade movement shows 
that up to the beginning of the war there had 
been a loss in trade with Burope; there has 
been a steady development in the other coun- 
tries of North America checked only by the 
temporary, restriction of the consumptive 
ability of Mexico; South America has grown 
to be a profitable customer, nearly doubling its 
purchases in the past five years. 

It is in Europe that American exporters of 
cottonseed oil must face the danger of losing 
@ most valuable market, although this danger 
has undoubtedly been delayed a number of 
years by the war. Up to the beginning of the 
war our trade there had fallen off considerably 
from the high mark it reached in 1912. An 
important factor in this connection has been 
the rapid growth of the European manufacture 
of oleomargarine. Germany doubled its out- 
put in five-years: Denmark its production in 
ten years; Great Britain tripled its production 
in five years; the Netherlands added over 50 
per cent. to its manufacture in six vears, and 
other European countries manifested the same 
tendency. As oleomargarine displaces various 
edible oils, especially cottonseed oil for table 
and culinary purposes, it is plain that the 
growth of this industry, with its extended use 
of copra and other vegetable oils, offers a 
serious competitor to the American product. 

The countries offering the best markets for 
the oil cake of the Orient are also the countries 
forming the chief market for American cake 
and meal, Thus far there is no serious com- 
petition. American cottonseed cake and meal 
are regarded in European lands as possessing 
the highest nutritive value. Next in favor 
eome the products of Asiatic Russia. Den- 
mark. Germany and the United Kingdom, in 
the order given, are the best customers for 
American exporters. Together they have ab- 
sorbed nine-tenths of the total shipments of 
American cake. Trade statistics tend to show 
that this article has maintained its position 
ir, the world’s markets better than American 
eottonseed oil, and that it is exposed to less 
danger of competition in the future. 

The existing war has given a remarkable im- 
petus to the Gemand in Europe for both cotton- 
sede oil and cottonseed cake and meal, and 
has assumed dimensions practically unknown 
in the history of the trade, The value of this 
enormous increase in the consumption of 
American cottonseed oi] more particularly will 
do much to strengthen the somewhat imperiled 
position of this article in Europe after a re- 
turn to normal conditions. 


American 
Products. 


The following table shows the value of 
cottonseed products exported in the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1914 and 1915:— 


Exports of Cottonseed 


OIL PAINT AND 


Cottonseed Oil, 


Where exported. 1914. 
Euro 
Austria-Hungary ...... $313,153 
Belgium .... ove 251,71 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 
Finland . 
France .. 
Germany 
Gibraltar 
Greece 
Italy 
Malta, Gozo, etc........ 
Netherlands 
Norway ..... 1,656,823 
Portugal ... sees ebe6 6boes 
Roumania ee 14,389 
Russia in Europe....... 1,422 
Serbia, Montenegro, etc. 
Spain ... eee 
Sweden ........45 
Turkey in Europe 
United Kingdom— 
England 
Scotland 
Ireland .. 
North America— 
Bermuda eves 
British Honduras 
Canada ... eose 
Central American States— 
Costa Rice . 
Guatemala 
Honduras .... 
Nicaragua 


fees 


1,592 
5 


236,710 
25,691 


5,230,425 

338,437 

5,750 
382 
622 
1,575,715 


9,349 
303,910 


193,609 


Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador 
West Indies— 
British— 
Barbadoes 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British 
Cuba 
Danish . 
Dominican Republic.. 


3,258 
114,624 


4,899 
ea 


South America— 
Argentina 
Bolivia 


Colombia 
Ecuador . 
Julana— 
British 
Dutch 
French 
Paragray 
Peru 
jruguay 
Venezuela 


British— 
British India 
Straits Settlements... 
Other British 
Dutch 
Hong Kong 
Japan 
Turkey in Asia 
Oceania— 
British— 
Australia 
New Zealand 
Fredch 
German 
Philippine Islands...... 
Africa— 
British— 


$13,842,179 
RECAPITULATION. 


Europe .... 
North America 
South America ... 
Asia 

Oceania ..... 
Africa ... 


Cottonseed Cake and Meal. 


Where exported— 
Europe— 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway .... 

Sweden . 

United Kingdom— 
England . 
Scotland 
Ireland 

North America— 

‘Bermuda ee 

British Honduras ...... 

CAMBER cccccccccosserce 

Central American States— 
Costa Rica. 
Guatemala . 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 


1,719,458 


1,655,926 
107,844 
518,337 


148 
98 
312,933 


South America 
Oceania 


Totals .. $11,007,441 $18,906,370 


s 

President Culbertson:—~We thank Mr. 
Doonan for his address. It will be 
printed in our proceedings. 

Mr. Hamilton:—I am requested to an- 
nounce to all members who play golf, 
that there is a tournament today at the 
Country Club. Those of you who would 
like to play will find partners there, clubs 
and all accessories, so that the lack of 
clubs or a playing partner will not pre- 
vent your enjoying the ancient and hon- 
orable game of golf. The play starts at 
2. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hamilton read the report of the 
Appeals Committee as follows:— 


Report of Appeals Committee. 


Four cases heard on appeal during the year. 
E. T. GEORGE, Chairman. 
on motion, was received 


Culbertson:—We will now 
the Chemist Commit- 


(The report, 
and filed.) 

President 
have report from 
tee:— 


DRUG REPORTER 


Report of the Chemists’ Committee. 


Mr. President:—The Chemists’ Committee 
have no formal report to make at this time 
because the problem of the investigation of 
color was referred to Mr. Priest, and he has 
not yet concluded the experiments. The Rules 
Committee passed a resolution last week in- 
structing us to report to them, We want to 
take this public opportunity of thanking the 
Rules Committee for the courteous manner in 
which they met us and listened and acted on 
our few suggestions. Their manner was a 
source of gratification to each of us, compen- 
sating us for the arduous and unselfish work 
we have been doing in the past two years. 
Every chemist that I have called on has re- 
sponded without a murmur. We are still in- 
vestigating on every line of our business, try- 
ing to keep pace with our rapidly growing busi- 
ness, I am pleased to say that of the fifty 
members of the Cotton Products Analysts’ 
Society this year every man has volunteered to 
serve on some research committee. (Aplause.) 


President Culbertson:—We will now 
have reports of special committees, and 
pe a ta will be from W. A. Reynolds, 
o e 


Uniform Feed Law Committee. 


Mr. President:—Before reading this report I 
desire to say there are two things I want to 
bring before you, The first is:—You have 
reached a point where you are required by law 
to brand a thing that which it is not. Some 
States have passed laws and then appointed 
officials who make rules and regulations; we 
are not to obey the law, but to obey these 
rules and regulations. The time has come 
where our only relief will ibe the decision of 
the courts, Your committee has been working 
for two years, but we have now decided that 
there can be no more compromise. We must 
fight for our rights, 

The American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have taken three or four cases into the 
courts, and in each case they have upset the 
rulings of the Feed Control officials. If you 
want this, or a similar committee to fight for 
you, you must provide the necessary funds. 

I have certain information that the Federal 
government is preparing to take action result- 
ing from a series of investigations they have 
been making; they have made innumerable 
tests and have planty of samples. We do 
not tolerate a man who misbrands goods, but 
we do believe that we should protect our 
rights in the matter of having proper regula- 
tions made that will enable us to conduct our 
business in a lawful manner. 


Report of Uniform Feed Law Com- 
mittee, 


Pursuant to your instructions two members 
of your committee, W. A. Reynolds and F. W. 
Brodie, attended the convention of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Association in St. 
Louis to represent the oil mill interests in any 
matters that might come up between the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Association and 
tion Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 

The committee present did what they could 
to answer such questions as the individuals 
and the association desired answered relative 
to our products, and all matters passed off 
agreeably. 

In November members of your committee at- 
tendea the meeting of the National Association 
of Feed Control Officials fin ‘Washington: 
there were in attendance at that meeting rep- 
resentatives from certain State associations. 
It was decided by the cotton oil representatives 
that we would not take any direct tssue upon 
the floor with any members of the National 
Association of Feed Control Officials who 
discussed cottonseed products, We did, 
from time to time, discuss in an informal 
way with the members of the Fiber Commil- 
tee of the National Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officiais and with various members of 
that association matters pertinent to the issue. 

We are glad to report that no definite action 
was taken by the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials at the November meeting, but 
the matter was passed over until another year 
for the assembling of data for further de- 
cision. We believe that certain members of 
this association, between now and November, 
will issue their statements on their investiga- 
tions and observations and opinions regarding 
a fiber control of cottonseed meal, 

Since our last meeting such a radical change 
has taken place in our manufacturing end of 
the business, owing to the unprecedented de- 
mand for fiber for gunpowder manufacturing, 
that many of our old manufacturing standards 
have been upset. The increased production of 
lint has made a very radical change in the 
two animal food products—meal and hulls. At 
the present tine it looks as though this change 
will affect our business for at least another 
year, and possibly for always. Owing to the 
impossibility of the complete separation of the 
hulls from the meats, due to the very close 
linting done, it was found impossible to 
manufacture cottonseed meal on the same 
Standards as formerly, and a large per cent. of 
the manufacturers were forced to produce 
meal analyzing below 7 per cent. ammonia, and 
under the laws and rules of various States 
were not permitted to brand this product as 
coneenaned. but had to sell it as a cottonseed 
‘ood. 

With this radical change in our manufactur- 
ing and with, in the opinion of our members, a 
likelihood of this remaining permanent, we 
feel that efforts should be made to have our 
cottonseed meal products recognized as cotton- 
seed meal under the l!aws, even when it does 
not reach the grade of 7 per cent. ammonia, 
which is at present the lowest grade of meal 
which, under many of our laws and regula- 
tions, is permitted to be branded cottonseed 
meal. We believe this is largely a matter for 
the State Associations to take hold of and that 
legislation should be recommended in our va- 
rious States to cover the new conditions in the 
vusiness. We hope that we can have this 
matter properly presented to the Feed Con- 
trol Officials of the United States so that they 
may take cognizance of the absolutely new 
conditions in the business and understand that 
legislation and rules cannot be effected where 
they are impossible to an industry. 

Your committee has attended to its duties 
as best it could, and believe that, under the 
new conditions, either this or a like committee 
should be continued to carry on the further 
education of the officials everywhere to meet 
the new conditions. 

espectfully, 
W. A. REYNOLDS, Chairman. 

(The report was received and filed.) 


President Culbertson:—Gentlemen—We 
will now have the report of the New Or- 
leans Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 

. M. Juge. Mr. Juge has done good 
work and corrected a great many mis- 
takes and abuses of long standing. and 
he has filled his position with credit to 
hirnself. 

Gentlemen:—I want to call your attention to 


New Orleans Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 


the condition that a great deal of your cake 
arrives in New Orleans. It is because you do 
not properly fasten the grain doors. Some 
mills simply put in planks, and the cake slips 
out on the bottom. Then sometimes the planks 
are not put high enough, resulting in more 
waste. Since the president wrote to the mills 


about this last November there has been a 
great improvement. Last October we hai the 
benefit of the government test car in New Or- 
leans. We had several conferences with the 
railroads, the Fairbanks peop!e, and our 
bureau. They went over every large scala and 
tested them; ours is in good condition. some 
were found bad and have been rebuilt. Many 
of the old scales have been replaced with new 
ones. We do not think there is now a port in 
the United States with better weighing faci}. 
ities than ours, and I hope that any of you 
gentlemen, when in New Orleans, wiil pay ug 
a visit and see for yourselves how we are 
fixed. (Applause.) 

President Culbertson:—We will 
hear the special report on methods for 
increasing the yield of cotton per acre 

McDonald presented the following 
report :— 
Committee to Increase the Yield of 

Cotton Per Acre. 

This committee during the year has found 
nothing to do except that it seemed opportune 
to issue in early March two circulars, copies 
of which are attached to this report. One of 
these, a reprint of a bulletin issued first jn 
January, 1912, on ‘‘Planting, Fertilization and 
Selection of Cottonseed,’ the second was 
simply a dodger headed:—‘‘Plant Cotton and 
Make Each Acre Produce More Cotton.” The 
latter seemed opportune with so much talk 
about cotton acreage being put into other 
things. 

The cost of these circulars 
Balance on hand, May 17, 191 
Interest eeececcccecce 


now 


Total 


$374.63 


Chairman. 


Balance on hand June 6, 1916 
M. E. SINGLETON, 
J. M, MacDONALD, 
HENRY PARISH, 

Mr. Covington:—I move that the ad- 
dress be received and made part of our 
proceedings. I desire to say that I have 
been very much impressed with the 
monthly letters of our president. They 
have aroused increased interest among 
our members, and while I have no well 
detined idea, it has occurred to me that 
this plan might be utilized still further 
and that a monthly bulletin with gen- 
eral and special information might be 
gotten out. Mr. McDonald might enlarge 
the scope of the usefulness of his com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MyeDonald:—This idea has _ been 
suggested, Mr, Covington, but was never 
earried out. We have all appreciated 
the letters of the president, and I think 
the plan of issuing a bulletin can be 
worked out, and I move that a commit- 
tee be appointed td take this matter up 
and make their report to the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Covington:—I second the motion. 

Cc. W. Ashcraft:—In connection with 
the pending motion, we have two of- 
ficial orgams, the National Provisioner 
and the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
and probably another one, the Oil Miller 
ot Atlanta. I think that one or all of 
these publications would be glad to as- 
sist us. (The motion was adopted.) 

President Culbertson:—I appoint on that 
committee Mr. McDonald, Mr. Dawson, 
of ‘Texas, and Mr. Montgomery, of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Lamar:—I desire to make a mo 
tion and I ask that the vice-president 
put it to the house. I move, sir, that the 
many references to the letters of our 
worthy president, shows us how his work 
has done good, and I further move that 
a vote of thanks be tendered our presi- 
dent. (Applause.) 

(The motion was unanmiously adopted.) 

President Culbertson:—As was. stated 
this morning our membership has in- 
creased by 125, and I take pardonable 
pride in the acquisition of so many new 
members. It indicates good work, it in- 
dicates imcreasing strength in the asso- 
ciation, it indicates that our growing im- 
portance is realized. 1 believe we have 
a great future before us. We are now 
entering on paths of unknown conditions, 
mew avenues and new roads. I believe 
myself that cottonseed itself is going to 
be worth as much us cotton. 

Governing Committee of Illinois. 

[fhe Governing Committee, of Llinvis, 
filed the following report:— 

The Governing Committee of IUinois begs to 
say:—We have nothing to report; everything Is 
lovely. 4 BE. KISSLING. 

The Chair:—A good report. 

The report was received and filed. 

The special Committee on Freight Rates 
on Linters reported, and the report was 
received and filed. 


Presideat Culbertson:—I have just been 
advised that the governing committees 
are selected by election? 

R. Hefiin:—It is usually left to a 
committee named by the president. 

President Culbertson:—It has been sug- 
gested that the members from each State 
nominate the gentlemen they desire to 
represent them on this committee, and 
we will mow await their conference. 

Mr. Hamilton takes the chair. 

Gentlemen:—As the names of the States 
are called, nominations will be received. 
If no nominations are made, the present 
gentlemen of the committee from the 
State will be considered the nominees. 

The following nominations were made:— 


Alabama—Ernest Lamar, Selma; Cad Jones, 
Ozark. aes 
Arkansas—W. A. Isgrig, Little Rock; W. W. 
Boyd, Magnolia. 
Georgia—P. D. McCarley, Atlanta; R. ©. Me- 
Math, Americus, es 
Illinois—L. 'W. Zimmerman, Chicago; E. Kiss- 
ling, Chicago. E 
(Kentucky—Frank J. Fulton, Louisville; E. L. 
Gross. 
Louisiana—W. E. Jervey, New Orleans; M 
C. Stockbridge, Ruston, i 
Mississippi—J. H. Petty, Indianola; E. Cahn, 
Meridian, 
Missouri—H. Highfill, 
Schwartz, Kansas City. . 
New York—John Aspregren, August Elbert. 
North Carolina—C. A. Johnson, Tarboro; W. 
H. Jasspon, Charlotte. 
Ohio—Frank Ives, 
Donald, Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—M. 0. 
Wooten, Chickasa. 
South Carolina—W. B. West, 
Stevens, Kershaw. 
Tennessee—J. H. McNeil, J. H. 
Memphis. 
Texas—R. F. Crow, Houston; J. 
mons, Quannah; H, E. Rathbone, 
J. Webb Howell, Bryan, 
Mr. Lamar:—I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed and that the gentlemen 
nominated be elected by acclamation. 


Caruthersville; J. A- 


J. N, Me 
R. J. 


Cincinnati; 
Crupler, Anda; 
Columbia; John 
Du Bose, 


WwW. Sim- 
Victoria; 








The motion prevailed and the chair de- 
clared the gentlemen named elected as 
the governing committee from their re- 
spective States, 

Mr. Hamilton read the report of the 
Legislative Committee, as follows:— 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE AD- 
VISORY BOARD. 


We beg tu report that the General Legislative 
Committee has not called on us for any as- 
sistance. Your committee has therefore con- 
fined its efforts to State Legislation, in which 
mucn success has been had. 

BRNEST LAMAR, Chairman. 


(The report was received and filed.) 
President Culbertson:—We expected to 
have an address from Mr. Fairfax Har- 
rison, but he is not able to.attend and 
we loose that pleasure. 


J. S. Le Clereq Presents Silver Serv- 
ice to the President. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—Mr, Culbertson two 
years ago, when you accepted the office of 
vice-president, you stated that you had done 
all that you had because it was your duty. 
You have done more than your duty, Mr. Cul- 
bertson. You have given service to this asso- 
ciation, and because you have been placed in a 
position where you could exercise your ability, 
gained in the experiences of twenty years, 
from the beginning of our industry, you have 
been able to give us service that could not be 
purchased. There are few men in this asso- 
ciation who could have done what you have 
done, and we are proud of you, sir, I believe 
that more than any other man you have de- 
veloped men from office boy to mill superin- 
tendents. I see here many men who owe their 
rise in our business to the early teaching re- 
ceived at your hands, and as one of them I 
am proud to acknowledge my obligation to you. 

There are, sir, other things in life beside 
business that makes life worth living, and I 
am proud to be delegated to present to you 
this silver service as a visible token of aprecia- 
tion from your friends, the crushers. It is given 
you as a token of appreciation, not only for 
what you have done as president, but for what 
you have done in the past It is a testimonial 
from all of us, your friends, of the love and 
affection we have for you. Another Paris fire 
may destroy this visible token, but I know 
that no fire or no flood can sweep from 
your heart the knowledge of the abiding affec- 
tlon we have for you. (Prolonged applause.) 

A handsome silver serviee was displayed 
on the table. 

President Culbertson:—Mr. Le Clercq, Ladies 
and Gentlemen:—I heartily thank you for your 
kind and generous words, and I feel that the 
spirit that actuated the presentation of this 
wonderful memorial of your kind regard and 
affection will stay with me forever. Coming 
as it does in the evening of my life, when the 
Western shadows are growing, soon to be pro- 
jonged into eternity. 

I have tried to do my duty. Errors and mis- 
takes come in the natural order of things from 
the head and not from the heart. The work I 
have been engaged in has really been a work 
of love, I like it. I shall cherish the expe- 
riences of the past twelve months as your 
president as the most ideal time of my life. I 
fee] grateful for the support which has been 
given me, not only from the officers and the 
Executive Committee, but from all the mem- 
bers of this association. I pray God that 
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its usefulness may increase, its scope of work 
may be enlarged and that the time may come— 
the veteran may not see it, but the young men 
will—when from the little cottonseed that 
seems to hold out its hand in protestation and 
say ‘‘you have taken all I had,’’ new products 
will spring for the benefit of mankind. Sci- 
ence and evolution and work will, to my mind, 
bring forth fruit that we do not now dream of. 

I want to thank you sincerely for this beau- 
tiful remembrance. It was especially appro- 
priate at this time, for in the fire at Paris 
last March we lost all of our heirlooms—some 
that had come from our ancestors. It gives 
me great pleasure to think that this will, to 
some extent, take the place of the heirlooms 
and that I can hand it down to my children 
and to their children as an evidence of the 
kind regard in which I was held, I thank you. 
(Long aplause.) 


President Culbertson:—We are now 
ready for the election of officers, the first 
Office to be filled being that of president, 
and I will now hear nominations for that 
office. 

Mr. Durham:— 

Mr. President and Members of the Interstate 
Association:—While the nomination and elec- 
tions of the presidents of our association are 
very much matters of form, the almost un- 
broken precedent being that the vice-president 
of one year becomes automatically the president 
of the following year, I think it not amiss in 
making a nomination for a president for the 
coming year to make a few remarks as to the 
qualifications of the candidate I am about to 
name. 

At our meeting in Birmingham last May I 
had the honor and pleasure of nominating the 
present incumbent of the office of vice-president 
which was unanimously and enthusiastically 
indorsed by the convention. In doing so I took 
occasion to express my firm belief that the 
candidate, G. W. Covington, possessed in large 
measure all the high qualifications necessary 
and desirable to fill the office not only of 
vice-president but of president, and that this 
confidence was shared by all the oil mill in- 
terests of Mr. Covington’s State, Mississippi, 
as well as by all members outside of the State, 
who knew him. 

During the past year, as a member of your 
Executive Committee, and in other ways, I 
have had ample opportunity of watching the 
official career of our vice-president, and I am 
proud and pleased to say that by his assiduous 
attention to duty, by the sound judgment he 
has displayed on all matters submitted to him, 
and by his unfailing urbanity, he has fully 
justified the faith we had in him. 

In nominating him, therefore, for the still 
higher office of president, I feel assured that 
in Mr. Covington, if elected, we will have a 
president who will discharge all the onerous 
duties of that high position not only with 
credit to himself, but ot the greater glory of 
our association, and that Mississippi, in fur- 
nishing for the third time one of her sons to 
fill the presidency of this association, can feel 
sure that her present candidate will measure 
well up with even the most distinguished of 
his predecessors in this position. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I beg to nom- 
inate G. W. Covington, of Hazlehurst, Miss., 
for the office of president of our association 
for the coming year. 

Mr. Battle:—I desire to second the 
nomination of Mr. Covington on behalf 
of the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Lamar:—Alabama joins 
ing the nomination. 


in second- 
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Mr. Sloan:—I move that the nomina- 
tions be closed and that Mr, Covington 
te declared elected president by acclama- 

on. 

Mr. Isgrig:—I am glad to be able to sec- 
ond the nomination on behalf of the State 
of Arkansas. We are placing at our head 
a man whose eloquence, shown in his 
beautiful response to the welcoming ad- 
dresses at the opening of our conven- 
tion, will be a source of pleasure and 
whose ability, energy and intellect will 
be most beneficial to our association. 

Mr. Montgomery:—Oklahoma wants to 
get in the band wagon and seconds the 
nomination, 

President Culbertson:—You will please 
rise—that is the best way to put this 
i.otion. 


(The convention rises and applauds the 
new president. An ovation.) 
PRESIDENT COVINGTON’S SPEECH 

OF ACCEPTANCE, 

President Covington:—Fellow ‘Members of the 
Association—I heartily appreciate this high 
honor that you have conferred on me. I have 
been a member of this association since the 
third year of its existence, joining at the third 
convention which met in this city seventeen 
years ago. In looking backward and seeing 
its nise from infancy, its many struggles and 
anxieties, I realize the grand work done by 
its faithful presidents and members in guid- 
ing its destinies to the proud position it now 
occupies, and I cannot but feel that I have a 
difficult task before me. I fear that my mis- 
takes will be many and my failures not a few, 
but I am consoled with the thought that out 
of the goodness of your hearts you will pass 
my imperfections by and know that certainly 
my heart is in the work. What the coming 
year will be for us depends largely on the 
interest, the ability, the energy and the har- 
mony of the members, with the alertness and 
watchful care of all the officers. 

With the end of the great war energies and 
activities will be loosened that will give a 
tremendous impetus to all business. When we 
contemplate the advancement made in our 
business in the last year, the new methods 
and the unknown results, we can only properly 
do our duty by being watchful by grasping op- 
portunity as it knocks at the doors, and do 
our part in the wonderful development of this 
great country of ours. Its development in ag- 


riculture, in manufacturing and in mining 
dhould be an inspiration to us in our own 
industry. When this horrible effusion of blood 


ceases in Europe I can hear the tramp of mil- 
lions who will seek our shores. It has been 
stated that in a very short time we will have 
a population of one hundred and fifty million 
people. The question has been asked:—Have 
we room for them without crowding? Can we 
take care of such vast numbers and still have 
enough land? It has been answered. The 
United States has three million square miles. 
If this were settled as was France before the 
war our population would be five hundred and 
seventy millions. If like Great Britain and 
Ireland, more than a billion. The world is no 
longer producing more than it consumes, and 
our farming interests are striving by new 
methods to keep up with the general advance- 
ment in other lines. In the rush of develop- 
ment the South has kept step with the rest 
of the country, and it behooves us to be up 
and doing in our industry. 
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My friends, permit me to thank you again 
for such a compliment as you iuave paid me 
by electing me to the highest office within 
your gift. I accept the commission with a 
profound sense of its weighty responsibilities 
and its arduous duties, and I promise on my 
part the best that is in me. I crave that loyal 
co-operation, that active sympathy and that 
kindly support which will lighten my duties. 

me thing I promise, and that is that your 
nterest will be my interest. I shall render the 
best service that I have, and I shall consecrate 
to that service my heart, my head and my 
hands, and I pray to tbe guided by an Alil-wise 

Providence, so that I will leave an untarnished 
record and one that will reflect credit on the 
association. I will strive to be right, but if I 
am wrong, Oh Lord! teach my heart to find 
the better way. (Prolonged applause.) 

ast President Culbertson:—It gives me 
much pleasure to transfer this gavel, em- 
blem of authority to you, Mr. Coving- 
ton. I feel that the association could not 
have selected a better man for its head 
than you, sir, to do the work that con- 
fronts us in the coming year, and I not 
only congratulate you, but I congratulate 
the association. 

(President Covington takes 

The next office to be filled 
vice-president, 

Mr. McBurney:—After the eloquent addresses 
which we have listened to I feel my imperfec- 
tions. I cannot talk. I remember when I 
was asked by our old Presbyterian minister to 
take the position of superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, and I told him I could not fill 
the position because I could not sing and I 
could not pray. “Oh,"’ he said, ‘‘we will 
alternate, and have plenty of relief.’’ Well, I 
called on a brother to pray and he shook his 
head, and I called on another and he shook 
his head, and finally I saw there was no alter- 
native. I was it. I feel that way now. I 
need your prayers, but I can still say enough 
to say that I nominate for vice-president of 
this association Fielding Wallace of Georgia. 
The nomination was evidently very 
popular, as calls came from all over the 
hall showing approval. ‘ 

The nomination was seconded by Jo 
W, Allison, J. G. Gash, F. W. McKee, 
John Aspegren, S. J. Cassels, B. F. Tay- 
lor, and others, and the election was by 
acclamation. Mr. Wallace, the youngest 
man ever elected to the vice-presidency 
of the organization, responded briefly. 

The life position of secretary-treasurer, 
Major Robert Gibson, was confirmed by 
a rising vote. 


Col. Jo. W. Allison was re-elected chair- 
man of the Bureau of Publicity by a 
rising vote. 

The members of the Governing Com- 
mittee were elected, and invitations were 
received from Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Galveston, Texas; Buffalo, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Agheville and Atlantic City as 
the meeting place for the next conven- 
tion. , 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to 
the Memphis committee, the city officials, 
the ladies, the press, and in particular 
to Chairman F. W. Brode, of the General 
Committee. 

The convention then 
out day. 


chair.) 
is that of 


adjourned with- 
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A tremendous volume of business is being done in Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes and other 
products in the Reporter’s trades and a substantial part of this business comes as a direct result 
of advertising in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


SAMPLE ADVERTISING SPACES 


This is a TWO INCH SPACE— 
13 weeks $4.50 per issue 
26 - 4.00 
52 ee anu oo “ee “ee 


This is a FOUR INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $8.00 per issue This is a QUARTER PAGE—- 
26 ” 6.00 “ 
52 “eé 5. oo ee ee 





13 weeks $20.00 per issue 
26 * 15.00 “* % 
52 13.00 “* ” 


This is es SIX INCH SPACE—- 


13 weeks $10.00 per issue 
26 7 .O 


ee 





Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, (oy Sy 
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GREEN BOOK FOR BUYERS 


NEW EDITION NOW READY 


To each subscriber of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, we mailed last 
week a copy of the new edition of our Green Book for Buyers. This issue 
contains 206 pages, which is 42 pages more than the previous edition. 












Subscribers are respectfully requested to mention the Green Book for 
Buyers when communicating with concerns whose names are taken from it, 
inasmuch as the Green Book is intended to render advertisers in and |} 
subscribers for the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter an additional service at no | 
extra cost. 










Secure Representation in the Next 


‘Edition of the Green Book 


To. secure representation in the Green Book 
it is necessary to advertise in the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter on a six months or yearly basis. 








| Oil Paint-Drug Reporter | 


GREEN BOOK 
[FOR BUYERS. 
















The cost. for space and listings given is as 
follows: 








Full page, 52 insertions ; $39.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $48.00 per issue, 
including 56 listings in the Green Book. 





MARCH 1916 
EDITION 










Half page, 52 insertions; $24.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $26.00 per issue‘ 
including 28 listings in the Green Book. 





Quarter page, 52 insertions; $13.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $15.00 per 
issue, including 14 listings in the Green Book. 







Ten inches, 52 insertions; $11.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $12.00 per 
issue, including 12 listings in the Green Book. 








ISSUED SEMI ANNUALLY 











Eight inches, 52 insertions; $9.00 per issue, 26 insertion, $10.00 per 
issue, including 10 listing in the Green Book. 















Six inches, 52 insertions ; $7.50 per issue, 26 insertions, $8.00 per issue, 
including 8 listings in the Green Book. 






——— = Four inches, 52 insertions ; $5.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $6.00 per issue, 
Paint and Brug Report including 6 listings in the Green Book. 
100 WILLIAM STREET 


‘NEW YORK 







Two inches, 52 insertions : $3.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $4.00 per issue, 
including 5 listings in the Green Book. 








The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter numbers among its Subscribers the 
principal buyers in the trades it represents, and its circulation extends to 
every commercial center of the world 

There is no manufacturing plant of any consequence, nor any large con- 
cern that distributes at wholesale in the various branches of trade the Reporter 
represents that does not receive the Reporter as a regular subscriber. 






OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER, 100 William Street, NEW YORK. 


